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INTRODUCTION. 



AT a time when the thirst for kncv/lcdge is 
^o universal, that it is sought after by all ranks 
of people ; through its most intricate wind- 
ings, and mazy labyrinths, it is not to be 
wondered at, that books of science and polite 
literature are published in such abundance, 
and that they meet with that reception and 
encouragement, from a liberal-minded pub- 
lic, which their noble design requires, anJ 
which their intrinsic merit demands. 

The design of this publication, is not mere- 
ly to amuse ; but rather, ih,,;:dn\engaging, di- 
versified, and pleasing manrifj^f to attra6t the 
attention — imperceptiblY-gl^intl^e'aJTeCilions — 
and draw the soul 4t> a love-<jf vii^^c, (by de- 
lineating her in her -*$o5t attj^a^Uve and alliir- 
ing dress) from whcnfc^ • arises tbc'-spring of 
all great, noble, and getierotiV a6\ioh's i — To 
inculcate a sincere detestation of cvcry'&Tj^cics 
of vice, by an exposition of ^tfrc maievclehv af- 
fections of the mind, as v/elKin their 'softer, 
as in their more glaring, or aggravated colors. 

The above, though not the least, is not 
the chief intention of this sele6lion. — The art 
of thinking justly, speaking pertinently, and 
writing with correctness, ease, elegance, and 
precision upon any sub\^0i^ \v•2C^ ^n*^^ X^'i-ci^ 
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esteemed the first ornament of th 
mind, and justly accounted the grar 
teristipal mark, by which the ratio 
is distinguished from the irratior 
how few do we find thus accomplisht 
very few give themselves any troubl 
their rank in the great scale of anii 
tion. To render the above invaluab 
plishment easy of acquirement, is tl 
pal design of The Hive, where: 
vices, virtues, relative duties, and 
of the human soul are delineated by 
terly hands of many of the first writ 
English language, who are as much 
ed for their correctness, ease, eleg* 
beauty of diSUpn, as for their coi 
perspicuity, jwSjJjfcss, and dignity oi 
The editorVor this misceUaneouj 
deeply in^pvesSedrw)vitlj tlie importa] 
above cppjndferaiiQn^ without any ] 
unmeaning* 'cca^natDDyV- humbly rec' 
The Kiug tpj^tip-* support andattent 
candicl'publicV^s a'publication solely 
to ij«|^ve*IJi^''h6^,* to inform the j 
and;gehtly \6 draj^ the ajSTedtions tc 
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AFFLICTIONS. 

'i*he pr^ent mUfortunc is always deemed the 
greatest i therefore^ sTtiaU causes ere sufftt 
dent to make us uneasy^ when great ones are 
r not in the nvayt 



w. 



£ ought to make a good improvement 
of past and present afRi6lions. If they are not 
san6lified to us, they become a double cross ; 
but if they work rightly in us, and convince 
us of oup failings, gmud how justly we are af-r 
fii6led, they do us much good. Affli6Uon is 
fi spiritual physic &r the soul, and is com- 
pared to a &mace : for as gold is tried and 
fMirified therein, socmen are proved, and ei- 
ther purified from their dross, and fitted for 
good uses, or else entirely burnt up and un- 
done for ever. Therefore may all who labor 
under any kind of afAidtion, have reason to 
say witli Job, — ^^ when he hath tried ^pe, I 
shall come forth as pure gold." 

Let a man live (says Mr. Steele) but two 
4»r three jrears without aSti&iQti^ «si!^\«.>flik 
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almost good for nothing, he cannot prj 
meditate, nor keep his heart fixed upi 
ritual things ; but let God smite him 
child, health, or estate ; now he can f 
tongue and affe6lions again, now h^ i 
and falls to his duty in earnest ; now C 
twice as much honor from him as he 1 
fore. Now, saith God, this amendmeni 
eth me, this ixxi was well bestowed, 
disappointed him in his great benefit t 
vantage. 

It may be boldly affirmed, that gooi 

generally reap more substantial bencfi 

[ their afHi6lions, than bad men do fror 

.1 prosperities ;■ and what they lose in ^ 

! pleasure, or honor, they gain with vast 

tage in wisdom goodness, and tranqui 

J mind. 

Prosperity is not without its trouble 
adversity without its comforts. A mi 
can bear afRiclion w ithout murmu.r, ai 
weight of a plentiful fortune without \d 
ry, — that can be familiar without mej 
and reserved without pride, has sometl 
it great, particularly pleasing and ti-uly 
rable. 

Nothing v^^ould be more unhappy, (sj 
metrius,) than a man who had never 
aaliclion. The best need aillidlions 
trials of their virtue : How can we e: 
the g^'ace of contentment, if all tbinp; 
ceed well ? or tliat of forgiveness if w 
no cnemicu ? 




II you arc aisquietcci at any liiiiiL^, you 
ihould consider ^mli yourself, is this thin;^ of 
hat worth, that for it I should so distuvh my- 
Jelf, and lose my peace and tranquillity ? 

The consideration of a greater evil, is a 
iort of remedy against a lesser. They arc 
ihvays impaired by atiiliclion, who are not 
mproved by it. A virtuous man is more 
>caceable in adversity, than a wicked man in 
>rosperity. 

The kcephig ourselves above grief, and 
very painful passion, is indeed very bcautifiil 
nd excellent ; and none but souls of tl-.e f'rst 
ate seem to be qualified for the tuulerca^iriji;. 

It were no virtue to bear calamities, if v/c 
id not feel them. 

Divine pRovinENcn ahvays places 'the 
emedy near the evil ; there is not ?.ny fiiity 
i ^?hich Providence has not annci:cd a b>j,s- 
ing ; nor any xiffli'Slion for which virtue has 
ot provided a remedy. 

If some are refined like gold in tlie fiirn -/:*':; 
f aiilJclroR, there are many more, lh?.t, like 
haff, are consumed in it. 

Sorrow, v/hen it is excessive, takes avrav 
srvor from piety, vigor from aclion, Irjalth 
txrni the body, light from the reason^ a-.^d 
epose fi'om the conscience. ^?.^^^?,^^'SA\'^^x \v> 
he diviji'j wiil h a r.ohVc, ;xtA 'cv t'-*^^vv\V.'-■^•^v.. 



e TH 

Yet there is a glo' 
jc£tcd and inconsoli 
hoir to impi-ove itai 
derl'ul relief in beini 

To be afflifled « 
stanee of iiumanilVi 
nature antl good I 



on the contrary it rs 
only probable way, 
cure grief in others 
pearance of feeling 
besides talk frequc 
occasion, and praise 
docs but then rem 
opportunity this c 
iarity Kivea you, of! 
into things and pE 
present bent of mi 
thcniBelvcs. In tl 
policy, you will be 
from his aifiifitions '^ 
and teach him to ti 
things than that aloi 
wrw^B his heart. 

Norte should desp 
them, and Hone sho 

ance of an Almight 
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icnce, hope, cbeeFfuIness, and all 
^positions of mind, that allc\iate those 
2s which we are not able to rcn>ove. 
ho is puffed up with the first gale of 
ty, wi\\ bend beneath the first blast of 

K3f in adver^ty hath a double sting. 
I is but one way of fortifying the soul 
dl gloomy presages and terrors of th# 
and that is by securing to ourselves 
idship and prote6tion of that Being 
x)ses of events and governs futurity* 
s which have the appearance of mis- 
, often prove a happy source of fu- 
:ity ; this consideration should enable 
upport a£Qi6Uon with calmness and 



ANGER. 

igry man, who suppresses his passions, 
orse than he speaks, and an angry 
t will chide, speaks worse than he 

A ^indi6Uve temper is not only un-r 
others, but to them that have it* 
r may glance into the bosom of a wise 
t i^sts only in the bosom of fools, 
things mistakes are excusable ; but 

that proceeds fh)m any good prjnci- 
^s no room $)r res^tmeut* 
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It was a good method obsei 
when he found in himself ui 
anger, he would check it by 
opposition to the motions of Ir 

it is much better to rcprc 
than to be angry secretly. 

He that w^dts for an oppoi 
his revenge, watches to do hir 

By taking revenge a man 
his enemy, but by passing it c 
rior.— 

(It is the only valor to rcmi 
^ the greatest applause that 1 

! would not. 

To be able to bear pro^ oca 
ment of great wisdom ; and 1 
, great mind. 

They who will be angry fo 
be angry for nothing. 
i None should be so implac; 

'! an humble-^submission. He 

a6lions must be seen with favc 
cannot be too mild, moderate 
To pardon faults of error, 
the failings of our nature. 

The noblest remedy for inj 
Light injuries arc made know 
ins: them. 
" There is no man obliged to 

passion, as not in some cases 1 
scntment : there are injurii 
that are frequently met with i 
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and desrable* ^s therefore virtue makes a 
beautiful woman appear more beauciful, so 
beauty makes a virtuous woman really more 
virtuous. 

It is, methinks, a low and degmding idea 
of that sex, which was created to refine the 
joys, and soften the cares of human nature, 
by the most agreeable participation, to con- 
sider them merely as obje6\;s of sight. This 
is abridging them of their natural extent of 
power, to put them . upon a level with their 
pi6tures. How much noble* is the contem- 
plation of beauty heightened by virtue, and 
commanding our esteem and love, while it 
draws our observation ? How faint and spirit- 
less are the charms of the coquette, when com- 
pared with the real loveliness of innocence, 
piety, good humor, the irresistible charms of 
modesty unaffe6ledr— humanity, with all those 
rare and pleasing marks of sensibility ; vir- 
tues, which add a new softness to her sex ; 
and even beautify her beauty. 

Nothing (says Mr. Addison) can atone for 
the want of modesty and innocence, without 
which, beauty is ungraceful, and quality con- 
temptible. 

Let a woman be decked with all the embel- 
lishments of art and care of nature ; yet if 
boldness is to be read in her face, it blots .all 
the Vmes of beauty. 

The plainer tlie dress, with greater lustre 
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does beauty appear : virtue is the greatest o! 
nament, and good sense the best equipage. 

An inviolable fidelity^ good humor, and con 
placency of temper in a woman, outlive a 
the charms of a line face, and make the di 
tavs of it invisible. 

\t is but too seldom seen, that besoitifi 
persons are otherwise of great virtue. 

No beauty hath any charms equal to the ii 
ward beauty of the mind. A gracefulness i 
the manners is much more engaging than thi 
of the person ; the former every one has th 
power to attain to in some measure, the lattc 
is in no one's powery^— is no internal wort] 
and svjys the gift of God, who formed us al 
Meekness and modesty are the ti'ue and hts 
ing ornaments. 

\nrtue's the chicfiest beauty of tlie mind, 
The noblest ornament of human kind. 

Beauty inspires a pleasing sentiment, whic 
|5repossesses people in its favor. Modest 
has great advantages, it sets off beauty, an 
serves as a veil to ugliness. The misfortun 
of ugliness is, that it sometimes smothers an 
buries much merit ; people do not look for th 
engaging qualities of the head and heart in 
forbidding figure. *Tis no easy matter whei 
merit must make its way, £ind shine Miroug] 
j^ disagreeable outside. 

Without virtue, good sense, and sweetncs 
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of disposition, the finest set of features will, 
ere long cease to please ; but, where these 
with the graces are united, it must afford an 
agreeable and pleasing contemplation. 

The liberality of nature in the person, is but 
too frequently attended with a deficiency in 
the understanding. 

Beauty alone in vain its charms dispense. 
The charms of beauty, are the charms of sei^. 

Beauty without the graces of the ihind, will 
have no power over the hearts of the wise and 
good. Beauty is a flower which soon withers, 
health changes, and strength abates, but in- 
nocency is immortal, and a comfort both in 
life and deatli. 

Let us suppc^Bthe virtuous mind a rose, 
Which natuin>lants and education blows. 
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Merit, accompanied with beauty, is a jewel 
set to advantage. 

Let virtue prove your never &ding bloom, 
Por mental beauties will survive the tomb. 

There are emanations from the mind, which 
like gi ray of celestial fire, animate the form of 
beauty ; ^vithout these the most perfeQ sym- 
metry is bufu moulded clod ; and whenever 
thev app-^ar, the most iud\^e^^:exi\. l^-^feKt^^ -^^sl- 



faignity, kc. oispiay cnanns uo i 
discei'nmcnt of \ailgar eyes, that 
't cci by a gkmcj of beauty, assi! 

cvijv L-iicl «j:iiiidv clecoration. 

I ■ -" 
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Be tliinc those feelings of the mi 
That wake to honor's, friends! 

B:ncvoicnce, that's unconfin'd, 
Extends her liberal hand to all 
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J . The heart that bleeds for oth 

{' Shall feel each selfish sorrow 

Tiic breast that happiness bcstoA 

Reiledlcd happiness shall bles 



AS benevolence is the most so 
tues, so it is of the largest exte: 
is noc any man, either so grea 
but he is yet capable of receiving 

The greatest benefits of all, 
nesRj but lie concealed in the con 

A j;ind benefaclor makes a r 
tjoon as he can, and as much as h 
'should be no delay in a benefit, 
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csty of tlie receiver. If we caimot foresee 
the request, let us however immediately grant 

it. It is so grievous a thing to say I beg ! 

The very word puts a man out of counten- 
ance, and it is a double kindness to do the 
thing, and save an honest heart the confusion 
of ablush. 

Let no one be weary of rendering good offi- 
ces, for by obliging others (if our hearts and 
affeclions are as they should be) we are re^k^ 
kind to ourselves. No man was ever a l^^r 
by good works ; for though he may not be 
immediately rewarded, yet, in process of time, 
some happy emergency or other occurs to 
convince him tliat virtuous men are the dar- 
lings of Providence. 

He tliat receives a benefit without being 
thankful, ix>bs the ^iver of his just rewaixl. 
It must be a dtie reciprocation in virtue that 
can make the obliger and the obliged worthy. 

lie who receives a good turn, should never 
forget it ; he who does one should never re- 
member it. 

It is the charafler of an unworthy nature, 
to wTite injuries in marble, and benefits in 
dust. 

The following facl, I think, strongly deline- 
ates Uie imanje of a noble and geneixjus mind, 
and r.^ay justly be ranked among the beauties 
of Sterne — so desei*vedly f^uned for his hu- 
manity, sensibility and genti-csity. A frieud' 
of tnls benevoknt Divine \ivi\\Y» ^x^Vcv^'sa^^xs 
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finances, — and whom Stenie wis! 
(for Steme could not be happy w 
was distressed) but it was not 
at that time i — Yet — ^the frienc 
must be relieved at all hazards ! 
is sacred !" — Steme finds no rest 

" I was," says he, " oblige 

two hundred pounds beyond my o 
upon the occasion. I had no su 
rjl^to proffer. But Capt. Le Fev 
luSily, just then, to have sold oul 
— ./ mortgaged the story to him<^ 
me the money." The fi*iend anc 
each relieved — Steme was the ha 
two. 

Let us be carcfiil that we per 
ciaJ desires to prevent us of t\ 
which we shall ever find real pi 
of relieving distress. 

That which is given with prid 
tation, is rather an ambition th 
I^et a benefit be ever so considera 
ner of conferring it is yet the nob 

It is a good rule for every oi 
competency of fortune, to lay as 
proportion of his income for pious 
ble uses ; he will then always gi 
cheerfiilly. 

It was well said of him that c 
office that was done harshly, " a 
of bread :" It is necessaiy for 
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It is a m«ch greater kindness not to suffer 
us to fall, than to lend a hand to h^lp us up, 
and a greater satisfadlion to be kindly received 
and obtain nothing, than obtain what we de- 
sire, after having been exposed- 
Requests cost a reluclancy in ncttufe, fear- 
teg to receive the discourtesy of a denial.-^ 
That which is bestowed too late, is next to 
liot giving. 

Monarchs are unhappierthan their subjedls. 

For use makes state familiar, and the fatxgus 

fl^dws every day more h4Lsome.-^Has opu- 

knce and grandeur then no advantages ^ 

No* E— but the power of doing good* I have 

-often been surprised that so little of this Idnd 

©f manufadhire is ever wrought by princes, 

when the very rarity of the work might serva 

to render their names ^rnous to posterity. 

** And paid a tradesman once, to make him 

tore." But away vnth alt ambition, which 

only affe6ls our names, without improving 

«iir natures.— 5r<?rwf. 

LibelcJity is never so beautiful and engaging 
as wh<^ tite band is concealed that bestowa 
the gift. 
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,ble lord, who once suffered 

thousand pounds to a mai 

whom he knew to be greatl 

nd to whom he durst not offer 

/ did a very laudable action, a 

^sty had no small share. 



BOOKS. 

ALL parts of Christendom a 
ne book) which is called the Bi 
standard of all belief and prac\ic 
it is called but one book, it is a ( 
many, and contains a variety of s 
need not be enumerated^ Wl 
those who acknowledge the scr 
authentic and divine, and who 
know the best rules of living, i 
happy in the next world, and 
such persons will find in that 
tion of writings, what will be 
these ends, and an agrecablen 
distinguishing. 

Would you see history in 
and all her force ; most be 
iiTesistibly striking ? See 1^ 
her energy, touching the ni 
the soul, and triumphing 
in the inimitable nairativ* 
The representation of E 
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the conversation pieces of Jonatliim, and 
gallant friend ; the memorable journey of \ 
disciples goini^ to Emmaiis ; arc finish 
models of the impassioned and aQcfltng^.- 
Here is nothing; studied, no flights of fancy 
no embellishments of oratory, yet, how inft 
rior is the e]Visf)Jo of Nisus and Kurlaius 
■ though worked up hy the most masttrly hanc\ 
in tiie world, to tne unciissembicd, artless fer- 
Tency of these scriptural skctcl\es. 

Are we pleased with the elevation and dig- 
nity of an heix)ic poem, or the tenderness and 
peiplexity of a drcmatic performance ? In 
the book of Job they are both united, and 
both vmcciualled— the lanpjuajje glows, and 
the pathos swclis, till at last the Deity him- 
self makes his entrance, &:c. 

If we sometimes choose a plaintive strain ; 
Btich as soften the mind, and soothe an agree- 
able melancholy ; are anv of the ancient 
tragedies superior, in the elocjucnce of mourn- 
ing, to David's pathetic ele^ry on hisjbeloved 
Jonathan ; to his passionate, inconsolable 
'noan, over the lovely but unhappy Absalom ; 
>r that melodious woe, which warbles and 
leeds in every line of Jeremiah's lamcnta- 
OT. If we wa]it maxims of v, isdom, or have 
'iiste for the laconic style, how copiously 
ly our wants be supj^-ied, and liow delicate- 
our taste c-.-atificd I especially in the books 
'roverhs, Ecci'ji'ni'r^tes, ?.nd£cmc of the mi- 
propIictE. 
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-Yet not the me 



Cease I to wander, where the muses hai 
Clear spnngs or shady groves, or siinn) 
Smit with the lq\'e of sacred song, but < 
Thee Sion^ and the ilow'ry banks benes 
That wash tliy hallow'd feet, and w; 

slow 
Nightly I ^-isit. 

JChig Mjihonao was wont to say, tha 
counsellors, meaning his books, were 
ffu* better than living ; for they, withe 
lery or fear, presented to him truth- 
There is no end of books, many li 
^LFC furnished for sight and ostentation, 
than use ; the very indexes not to be re; 
in an age : and in this multitude, ho^ 
a part of them are either dangerous, 
worth reading! A few books well c 
9nd well made use of, will be more pn 
iliana great confused Alexandrian libn 
Such books as teach sapience and pn 
and serve to eradicate errors and vices, 
most profitable iivTitings in the worl 
ought to be valued and studied more t] 
others whatsoever. 

In vain do we look for true and lastl 
isfa£tion in any other books than th 
scriptures, wherein are containvd all 
necessary to the happiness of tii^ liie, 
I>Te hereafter. 
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Some 'anil read over^ or rather arver-read a 
iooki, 'with a view only "^Jind faulty Uke a ven- 
omous sfiider^ extracting a fooisonoiis qtiality^ 
vherc the industrious bee mjis out a sweet and 
irqfitaile juice, 

A great many people are too fond of booA, 
—as they are of furniture, to dress and set off 
heir ixK>ms, more than to adorn and enrich 
heir minds. 

Next to the study of the holy scriptures, it 
nay not be amiss to recommend the reading 
f a little poetry, properly chos£n. The fac- 
Ity in which -womcfi most excel, (says the aa-' 
airable— tiie judicious Mrs. Chapone) is that 
f imagination — and when properly cultivated, 
; becomes the source of all that is charming 
1 societj^.— Nothing you can read will so 
luch contribute to tlie improvement of thi^ 
iculty, a,s /ioe^n/,— -which if applied to its true^ 
nds, adds a thousand charms to those senti- 
lents of religion, virtue, generosity and deli- 
ate tendenicss, by which the human soul is 
salted and refined* 

JSTatwul philosophy, the study of nature, 
loral philosophy, &:c. are strongly recom- 
Lcndcd, in an elegant, refined, and sublime 
:yloj by the amiaible lady above-mentioned : 
s also the reading of Spectators^ Gtiardiajis^ 
'cniblers and ^c/x;e72/w7vr*, as particularly use- 
il to young people, &c. Nor m ould I by any 
icans, (she adds) exclude that kind of readiu|? 
hich young people arc naturally most tbrvd 

C 
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And tuni*d it by degrees to the sou ^ » ^ 
Till all be made immortal. 

The chaste mind, like a polisl>.^ 
may admit foul thoughts, without re 
their tindlure. 

Omstity is a purity of thought, woi 
aclion* 



CHEERFULNESS. 

I LOOK on cheerfulness as on the he 
of viitue. 

Fair as the dawn of light ! auspicious gue 
Source of all comforts to the human breas 
Depriv'd of thee, in sad despair we moan, 
And tedious roll tlie heavy moments on. 

Chen-fulness^ even to gadety, is consis 
With every species of virtue and pra6lice ol 
ligion. — I think it inconsistent only with 
piety or vice.— ^The ways of heaven are pi 
antness. We adore, we praise, we thank 
Almighty, in hymns, in songs, in anthem 
and those set to music too. Let " O ! be 

■ 

fuly' be tlie Christian's psalm— and leave 
sad Indian to incant the devil with teare 
screeches. It is this true sense of reli^ 
that has rendered my whole life so chee 
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it has ever so remarkably bcen>-— to the 

great offence of your religionists. Though 

: >«rhy, prithee, should priests be always so 

-i E^ive I Is it so sad a thing to be a parson. 

it Be ye as one of these, ssuth the Lord,— 

t that is, as merry as little children. The 

rf Lord loveth a cheerful givei^— and why not a 

;^ cheerful taker also ? Plato and Senec a - ■ ■ 

i ^d surely they were wise enough to have 

j. been consecrated— thought that a sense of 

. cheerfulness and joy should ever be encoura- 

K ged in children, from their infancy — ^not only 

f on account of their healths, but as produ6liv« 

of true virtue* 



'4 



J 

V 



COMPASSION- 
IT is certainly, methinks, a sort of enlarge- 
ment of our very selves, when wc enter into 
the ideas, sensations, and concerns of our 
"brethren ; by this force of their make, men 
are insensibly hurried into each other ; and 
by a secret charm we lament the unfortunate, 
and* rejoice with the glad, for it surely is not 
possible for the human heart to be averse to 
any thing that is humane ; but by the very 
mien and gesture of the joyful and disti^essed, 
-\ve rise and fall into their condition ; and 
since joy is communicative, 'tis reasonable 
tl;at grief should be contagious, both whicii 

C ^ 
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ire felt and seen at a look, for one man*s < 
are spedlacles to another to read his h< 
Those useful and honest instruments dc 
only discover obje6ls to us, but make 
selves also ti-ansparent ; for they, in spit 
dissimulation, when the heart is full, 
brighten into gladness, or gush into tes 
from the foimdation in nature is kindled 
noble spark of celestial fire, we call chai'it 
compassion, which opens our bosoms, 
extends our arms to embrace all manl" 
and by this it is that the amorous man is 
more suddenly melte^ with beauty, than 
compassionate map with imsery* 

Ah ! little think the gay licentious pro 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence 

round ; ^ - 

They, who their thoughtless hours V^-^ 

mirth, * , .. . »1 

And M^anton, often crueti i^t waste ; 
Ah ! little think they while they dance ale 
Kow many feel this very moment, death, 

And ail the sad variety of pain. 

How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame.-^How many bl 
By shameful variance betwixt man and m; 
How many pin6 in want, and dungeon gloo 
Shut from the common air, and 'common 
Of their own limbs — How many drink 

cap 
Of baleful grief, or eat tlie bitter bread 



6turc of Uly^sefe' weeping over his fli- 
Argus, when he expires at his feet. 

ity touched the mightj' master's fouI, 
Q his check the tear unbidden ntolc ; 
-iinpcrcciv'd, he tum'd his her.d, and 

dried 
rop humane. 

»ut the soft tear in pity's tyc 

ines the diamond^s brightest betons. 

. I)ettcr to go to the house of moiirninp^, 
3 the house of feasting, says Solomon. 
^o into the house of mourning, m?.de 
such affli6lions as have been brouglit 
L'rely by the common cross accidents 
sasters, to which our condition is expo- 
•vhen perhaps the aged parents sit, bro- 
jaited, pierced to the soul with the folly 
idiscretion of a thankless childr— tlie 
>f their prayers, in whom all their hopes 
:pe6bitions centered ;— perhaps a more 
n(> scene-— a virtuous family lying 
;d with want, where the unibrtuny.te 
i: of it, having long struggled witli a 
»f misfortunes, and bravely fought up 
t them,— is now piteously borne dovrn 
— overwhelmed with a cniel blow which 
scast or finigality could have prevented, 
lod 1 look upon his afiliftions. — ^Behold 
iStradled with many borrows, surrounded 
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with tender pledges of hia lotic, ^.^ 
ncrorhis cares, — without bread »-„ 
—unable, fi-om the remembraj-^^ 
Aays, to dig ; — to b^g, ashamed. 
cn'.iT the house of mourning si/c^ 
it K impossible to insult the unfbit^ 
with an improper look. Under *»- 
and dissipation of heai-t such obj ^ 
our eyes — they catch likewise our ac 
coilccl, and call home our scattei-ed ti 
r.ni'. ex'-Tciiie Ihem ivilh wisdom. A t 
se<.ii<; of distress such as is here sketcl 
umn dots it fui-nish materials to set t 
at work, how necessarily does it er 
to the consideration of the miseries f 
foi'tuncs, the dangera and calamities, i 
the life of man is subjcft ! By hoi, 
Kiich ft glass bcfcre it, it forces the 
sex and rellefl upon the vanity,— 4he 
inp; condition, and iinceilain tenure c 
tiunft in tliis worid. Or behold a stil) i 
fe6>injj speflacle — a kind indulgent li 
a numerous family lies breathless,— s 
away in the strength of his age — toi 
evil hour from his children, and theb 
a disconsolate wife 1 Behold much p 
the city gathered together, to mix the 
w ith settled sorrow in their looks, goii 
ily along to the houseof mourning, to " 
tliat last sad office, which, when the 
nature is paid, we are called upon 
each other 1— In this melancholy mai 
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He, who looks upon the misfortunes of oth- 
ers with indifference, ought not to be surpris- 
ed if they behold his without compassion. 



COMPANY* 

(vide conversation.) 

BE very circumspe6l in the choice of your 
company ; in the society of your equals you 
may enjoy pleasure ; in the society of your 
Miperiors, you may find profit ; but to be the 
best in company, is to be in the way of grow- 
ing worse ; the best means to improve, is, to 
be the least there. But above all, be the ccm- 
panion of those wlio fear the Lord, and keep 
his precepts. 

Xuma Fomflilzous thought the company of 
j^ood men so real a pleasure, that he esteemed 
it preferable to a Diadem. And when the 
Roman Ambassadors solicited him to accept 
of the government, he frankly declared, amoni^ 
other reasons for declining it, the conversation 
of men, who assembled together to worship 
God, and to maintain an amiable charity, was 
his business and delight. 

It of: in happens in company, as in apotlie- 
caries' shops, that those pots which aj-e empty, 
are as gaudily dressed and flourished, as those 
iliitt are full. 
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The life of all life is society ; of soc: 
r..ccloni ; of freedom, the discrcet and m 
nile use of it. 

i'lom ill air we take diseases ; fron 
company, vices and imperfetlions. The 
kiiowlcdge of behavior is, obsening dece 
Complaisance renders a superior amiable, 
enuul agreeable, and an inferior acccptabl 

A man without complaisance ought to ] 
muih merit in the rocm of it. 

A well bred man, says Montaigne, isal^ 
sociable and complaisant. 

He that is not so exa6l as to please, sh 
at least be so affable as not to disbblige. 

It is'iiest mounimg when alone, and bes 
j<; icing v/hen in company. 

Ciiticise upon nothmg more than your 
aclions, and vou will soon see reason cnc 
to])ardonthe weakness of others. 

No persons are more empty than those 
c;v full of themselves. 

Ccnver3ation can only subsist in gccd 
.'://." : to explain the word : — Subtra6l 
■) I'.incptiy talkative, tlie contemptuous! 
; lit, tl;e illiterate, and the ill bred ; ba 
;.\*r:ni.r'* afTcdlation, " and rudeness, the 
»i. ".;k] jr is j^(Jod ccTnpamj ; a set of peop 
i'^-cr.".^ sciiuments, solid sense, and just 
':":'•. lion, Avhcse wit isuntin6lured with h 
■•'»/:>> a.^.d their politeness clecr of flati 
"'iut pei>:f;n alone is fit for convcrfi.ition, 
: :V.j cf th'^ ezirtmes of pride and of m 



f 
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ncss ; never' unseasonably talkative or mute, 
and has the faculty ever to entertain, oi-, at 
least, never to offend his conijicmy^ 



CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience distasteful truths may tell, 
But mark her sacred di6lates well ; 
Whoever with her lives at strife, 
Loses their better friend for life. 

CONSCIENCE is a high and awfvil power, 
it is next and immediately under God, our 
Judge ; the voice of conscience is the voice 
of God ; what it bindeth or looseneth, is ac- 
cordingly bound or loosened in heaven, 1 John 
iii. 21. The greatest deference and precise 
obedience is due to its conunand. Its conso- 
lations are of all, the most sweet ; and its con- 
demnations the most terrible. 

Wherever you gt>, conscience accompanies 
you, whatever you say, do, or but think, it 
re^sters and records in order to the day of 
account ; when all friends forsake you, when 
even your soul forsakes your body, conscience 
will not, cannot forsake you ; when your body 
is weakest and dullest, your conscience is 
then most vigorous and a6live. Never more 
life in the conscience than when death makes 
its nearest approach to the body, WUtvv \t. 
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smiles, cheers^ acquits, and comforts. Oh* 
what a heaven doth it create within ; and when 
it frowns, condemns, and terrifies, how are 
our pleasures, joys, and delights of this world 
clouiled, and even licnighted 1 'tis ceitainly 
the best of friends, or the worst of enemies iu 
the >vhoIe creation. 

He that commits a sin shall quickly find 
The pressing guilt lie heavy on his mind ; 
Tho' bribes or favors should assert his cause^ 
Pronounce him guiltless, and elude the- laws; 
None quits himself, his own impartial thought 
AVill damn ; and conscience will record the 
fault. 
T];cre is no true fclicitv, but in a clear and 
open conscience, and those are the hqipj 
conversations, where only such things it 
spoken and heard, as we can relleCl upon after 
with salisfaclion, free frcm any shame, OJ 
mixture of repentance. A stonn in the coD 
science, will always lodge clouds in the coui 
tcnanco- 

When we arc touch 'd with some impoitant 
How vainly silence would our grief conceal 
Soii'ow or joy can be disguis'd by art, 
Ouv foreheads blab tlie secrets of our hear 

Conscience, what art thou ? tliou mysle: 

pow'r, 
That dosi inhabit us without our leave. 
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And art within ourselves another self, 

A master self, that loves to domineer ; 

And treat the monarch frankly as the slave : 

How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds, 

Make the past, present, and the future irovm t 

How, ever and anon, awake the souL 

As with ^ peal of thunder, to strange horrors ! 

A good conscience is to the soul what health 
is to the body. It presences a constant ease 
and scrcnitv within us, and more than coun- 
tervails all the calamities and afHi6lions that 
can befal us. 

No line holds the anchor of contentment so 
fast as a good conscience. This cable is so 
strong and compa6l, that when force is offered 
to it, the straining rather strengtliens, by uni- 
'\mg the parts more close. 

It fareth with men of an evil conscience, 
when they must die, as it does with riotous 
spendthrifts when they must pay their debts j 
they will not come to an account, for the dis- 
trust they have of their ability to satisfy for 
what they have done. 

Most men fear a bad name, but few fear 
their consciences. 

No man ever offended his ovm conSScnco, 
but first or last it was revenged uywn Hitn for 
it. 

Conscience is tlie gift of the* Almighty : 
That moral inspe6lor is not more severe as 
an enemy, than kind as a friend ; was it not 
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this that BUppoi'ted the sufferer of 
waB he not animated by the sufTraj:^ 
science, when he wished that mara. 
permitted to plead'his cause with Cj^ 

. — —He lives twice who can at anct 
The present well, and e'en the past en 

A regular life is the liest pliiloso 
pure conscience the best law. 



CONTEI^TMENT. 

CONTENTMENT is natural weali 
iiry is artificial poT«*t]r, and no m 
more care than he who endeavors d 
most riches, which ax their laiigvi^ 
deavoring after the moat happiness. 

The utmost we can hope for in this \ 
contentment, if we aim at any thing 
we shall meet with nothing but grief a 
appointment. 

We should direct all our studies i 
deavors, at making ourselves easy n 
happy hereafter. 

A contented mind is the greatest b 
any one can enjoy in this life, andif,inl 
our happiness arise from the subduing 
desires, it will arise in the next from th 
ificatioQ of them. 
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Is happiness your point in view ? 
(I mean th* intrinsic and the true) 
She nor in camps nor courts resides, 
Nor in the humble cottage hides ; 
Yet found alike in ev*ry sphere ; 
Who finds content will find her there : 
'Tis to no rank of life confined, 
But dwells in every honest mind. 
Be justice then your whole pursuit, 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. 



The way of virtue is the only way to feli- 
city. 

If you can but live free from want, care for 
Uo miore, for the rest is but vanity. 

Our pains should be to moderate our hopes 
and fears, to dire6l and regulate our passions, 
to bear all injuries of fortune or men, and to 
uttain the art of contentment. 

To be in a low condition, and contented, af- 
fords the mind an exquisite enjoyment of 
what the senses are robbed of. If therefore 
thou wouldest be happy, bring thy mind to 
Ihy condition. 

What can he want who is already content ; 
who lives within the limits of his circumstan- 
ces, and who has said to his desires, " Thus 
for shall y^e go and no farther." This is the 
end of all philosophy, and poor is the philoso- 
pher who has not gained that end. 
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Wheie dwells tliis peace, this &~^^ ^ 

\\'herc, but in shades remote *x^l 

Uind ; 
In ilovr'ry vales where nymphs ^jr^tf 

But never comes ^yithin the palace j 
Tar from the noisy follies of the gre. 
The liresoTne force of ceremonious ^ 
I'iir from ilie thoughtless, crowd whc^ 
, and p!a.y 

Am! dance and sing impertinently gay 
Their short inestimable hours away. 

To communicate happiness is wort 
ambition of beings superior to man ; I 
l!ie first principle of aflion wiiJi the 
of all existence- It is God that tang'l 
a virtut: — it is God that gives the exam] 

On God for all events depend, 
You cannot want when God's your frien 
Weigh wcH your part, and do your bei 
I.tave to Omnipotence tlie rest. 
To dim v/ho form'd thee in the womb, 
And guides fivm cradle to tlie tomb. 
Can the fond mother snght her hoy ? 
r.r.n she forget her prattling joy ? 
'I.;v then, shall sov'reign love desert 
Tl.c humble and the honest heart ? 
lUav'n may net grant thee all thy min 
Vtt siiy not thou, Hut Ueav'n's luikind. 
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!!^od is alike both good and wise, 
n what he gives and what denies : 
"^crhaps what goodness gives to-day, 
I'o-morrow goodness takes away. 

rie that from dust of worldly tumult flies, 
Vlay boldly open his undazzled eyes 
Voread wise nature's book ; and with delight 
Survey the plants by day, the stars by night. 
We need not travel seeking ways of bliss ; 
He that desires contentment cannot miss ; 
No garden walls this precious flow*r embracej 
It common grows in ev*ry deseit place. 



CONVERSATION. 

IT is highly necessary to avpid too much 
familiarity in conversation. It is an old En- 
glish adage, " too much familiarity brcedacon-^ 
tem/iCy* so he that familiarizes himself, pre- 
sently loses his superiority, that his serious 
air, and good deportment gave him, and con- 
sequently his credit. The more commpn 
human things are, the less they are esteem- 
ed ; for communication discovers imperfec- 
tions that prudent reserve concealed. We 
must not be too familiar with superiqrsi be- 
cause of danger ; nor mth inferiors by reasou 
of indecency ; and far less with mean people, 
whom ignorance renders insolent, for beipg 
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terested in what is said, and eudeavor to im- 
prove yourself by it. 

Conversation may be divided into two clas- 
ses — the familiar and the sentimental- 
It is the province of the familiar, to diffuse 
chperfulness and ease-r— to open theTieart of 
man to man, and to beam a tempemte sun- 
shine upon the mmd. 

Nature and art must conspire to render us 
.susceptible of the chaniis, and to qualify us 
for the pradtice of the second class of conver- 
sation, here tenned sentimental. 

To good sense, lively feeling, and natural 
delicacy of taste, must be united an expansion 
of mind, and refinement of tiioiight, which is 
the result of high cultivation. To render this 
sort of conversation irresistibly attractive, a 
loiowledge of the world is requisite, and that 
enchanting ease, that elegance of manner, 
which is to be acquired only by frcc[uenting 
the higher circles of polished life. In senli- 
mental conversation, subje6\s interesting to 
the heart, and to the imagination, arc brought 
forward ; they are discussed in a kind of 
sportive way, with animation and rcfineinent, 
und are never continued lone;er tlv.vw x\Q?iv<.- 
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tiess allows* Here fancy flourishe 
sibilities expand^— and wh, g^dec 
cy, and embellished by taste— ^ 
heart. 



COVETOUSNESS. 

LET the fruition of things bless th 
sion, and think it more satis£si6tioi 
richly, than to die rich ; for since yi 
works, not your goods^ \vilLfollow you 
wealth is an appurtenance of life, and 
man rich to Simish in plenty, and tive 
to die rich, were but a multiplying I 
ness, and use upon use in folly. 

Covetousness never judges any thi 
lawful, that is gainful. 

^ence almost every crime, nor do we 1 
That any passion of the human mind, 
o oft has plung'd the soul, or drenc 

bowl, 

s avarice— that tyrant of the soul : 

)r he that would be rich, brooks no d 

t drives o'er all, and takes the shortcf 

hat law, or fear, or shame, can e'er i 

e greedy wretch in full pursuit of g; 

. is almost a wonder that coveto 
I in spite of itself, does uot at th 
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aae argue a man into charity, by its own pidn- 
ple of looking fprwards, and the firm expedt-* 
ion it would delight in^ of receiving its own 
3;ain with usury. » 

th, impudence of wealth ! with all thy store^ 
[ow dar'st thou let one worthy man be poor ? 

It is a much easier task to dig metal out of 
s native mine, than , to get it out of the cov- 
tous man's coffer. Death only has the key 
f the miser's chest. A miser, if honest, can 
e only honest barepweight* 

If wealth alone can make or keep us blest, 
Still, still be getting, never, never rest. 

Conscience and covetousness are never to 
e re<;onciled ; like fire and water, ilhey al* 
rays destroy each other^ according to the pre- 
ominancy of either. 

The only gratification a covetous man gives 
is neighbors, is, to let them see that he him** 
elf is as little the better for what he has, as 
[ley are. 

Avarice is the most opposite of all charac- 
^rs to that of God Almighty, whose alone it 
i, to give and not receive. 

A miser gp-ows rich by seeming poor ; an 
Ktravagant mail grows poor by seeming 
ich. 
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COURAGE. 

ALL true courage is derived frohi nrtoe 
and honor from integrity. 

If you desire to be magnanimous, under 
take nothing rashly, and fear nothing you un 
dcrtake : fear nothing but infamy ; dare an; 
thing but injury. The measure of magna 
nirruty is to be neither rash nor timorous 
for magnanimity or true courage, which is ai 
essential chara8;er in a soldier, is not a sav 
aj^e, ferocious violence — ^not a fool-hardy in 
sensibility of danger, or head-strong rashnes 
to run into it ; nor the fury of inflamed pas 
sions, broke loose from the government c 
reason— but a calm, deliberate, rational cour 
age ; a steady, judicious, thoughtful ford 
tude ; the courage of a man, and not that c 
a tiger. 

Let us appear, nor rash, nor indifferent, 
Immoderate valor swells into a fault ; 
And fear admitted into public councils, 
Betrays like treason. Shun them both. 

Courage certainly is of no sex, but a facult 
of the soul ; and howeVer custom may d< 
press, or discourage it in females, it certain! 
belongs to human nature in general. If mc 
possess a more determined courage in perili 
which they foresee, women are allowed to b 
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blessed with a superior presence of mind in 
sudden dangers ; and, perhaps, the latter is 
one of the most distinguishing chara6leristics 
of true courage. 

Presence of mind, and courage in distress, 
Are more than armies to procure success. 
True courage but from opposition grows. 
But what are fifty, what a thousand slaveS) 
Match 'd to the suiew of a single arm, 
That strikes for liberty ? 



CHARITY. 

CHARITY makes the best construclion of 
things and persons, excuses weaknesses, ex- 
tenuates miscarriages, makes the best of eve- 
ry thing, forgives every onC, and serves all. 

In order to our final doom and sentence, we 
need but this one inquiry, whether we were 
charitable or uncharitable ? For they who arfe 
possessed with a true divine charity, have all 
Christian graces. They who have not this 
di\ine principle, have no good in them, and 
that is enough to condemn them, without in- 
quiring what evil they have done. 

When a compassionate man falls, who 
would not pity him 1 Who that has power to 
do it, would not befriend and raise him up ? 
Or could the most barbaTov\?»t.tTW^^^ Q?S?i>t^3a. 

V ^ 
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insult to his distress, without pain and reluc- 
tance ? True charity is always willing to find 
excuses : in generous spirits, compassion is 
sometimes an over-balance for self-preserf»- 
tion : God certainly interwove that friendly 
softness in our nature, to be a check upon too 
great a propensity towards self-love. 

Under the gospel, God is pleased with a 
living sacrifice ; but the offerings of the dead, 
such as testamentary charities are, which are 
intended to have no effe6l so long as we livcj 
are no better than dead sacrifices ; and it may 
be questioned, whether they will be brou^ 
into the account of our lives, if we do no good 
while living. These death-bed charities, arc 
too like a death-bed repentance ; men seem 
to give their estates to God and the poor, just 
as they part with their sins — ^when they can 
keep them no longer. 

Charity obliges us not to distrust a man. 
Pmdcnce not to trust him before we know 
him. 

The first duty of man^ next to that of wor- 
shipping the Deity, is, ministering to the ne- 
cessities of his fellow creatures. 

Are we not all citizens of the world ? Are 
we not all fellow subje6ls of the universal 
monarch ? Is not the universe our home ? 
And is not every man a brother ? Poor and 
illiberal is that charity which is confined to 
any particular nation or society. — Should we 
not feel for the stravger^i and hi?n tliat fiath no 
Mjier .•' 
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He who is charitable from motives of osten- 
tation, will not relieve distress in secret. 

For ferther thoughts on, or inducements to 
this virtue, I refer my readers to Spe6tator, 
vol. ill. no. 177. 



DEATH. 



p, 



REP ARE to part with life willingly ; 
study more how to die than to live ; if you 
"Would live till you were old, live as if you 
were to die when you are young. In some 
cases it requires more courage to live than 
to die. — ^He that is not prepared for death, 
shall be perpetually troubled, . as well with 
vain apprehensions, 4s with real dangers ; but 
the important point is, to secure a well ground- 
ed hope of a blessed immortality. When the 
good Musculus drew near his death, how 
sweet and pleasant was this meditation of his 
soul. 

Cold death my heart invades, my lifev.doth fly, 
O Christy my everlasting life, draw nig^ : 
Why quiv'rest thou, my soul, within my 

breast ? 
Thine angel's come, to le^A \.Yvt.^ \ft ^1 ^^''^^ 
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Qdit cheerfully this drooping house of clay 
God will restore it in th' appointed day. 
Hast sinn'd ? I know it, let not that be ui 
For Christ thy sins with his own blood 1: 

purg*d. 
Is death affrighting ? true, but yet withal, 
Consider Christ thro* death to life doth ca 
He triumph'd over Satan, sin, and death, 
Therefore with joy resign thy dying breat 

Destiny has decreed all men to die ; 
to die well, is the particular privilege of 
virtuous and the good. 

As there is no covenant to be made "^ 
death, no agreement for the arrest and i 
of time ; it keeps its pace whether we redi 
and use it well or not. 

He that hath given God his worship, 
man his due? is entertained with comfort! 
presages, weai» off smoothly, and cx|riit 
pleasure. 

Death is no more than a turning us < 
from time to eternity. It leads to immor 
ty, and that is recompense enough for sui 
ing it. 

Death is the crown of life, were death den 
Poor man had liv'd in vain. 

The way to bring ourselves, with ease, 
a contempt of this world, is to think dail; 
leaving it. They who die well, have ii 



f. 
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ong enough ; as soon as death enters upon 
he stage, the tragedy of life is done. There 
ire a great many misexies which nothing but 
leath can give relief to. This puts an end to 
he sorrows of the affli6led and distressed. It 
€ts prisoners at liberty ; it dries up the tears 
»f the widows and fatlierless ; it eases the 
t>mplain'LS of the hungry and naked ; it tames 
he pr6udc8t tyrants, and puts an end to all 
mr labors : And the contemplation on it, sup- 
iorts men under their present adversities, es- 
)ecially when they have a prospe6i of a better 
ife after this. 

^am to live well, that thou may'st die so 

too ; 
To live and die is all we have to do. 

Have we so often seen ourselves die in our 
riends, and shall we shrink kt our own 
hangc ? Hath our Maker sent for us, and are 
ve loth to go ? It was for us our Saviour tri- 
imphed over death* Is there then any fear 
•fa foiled adversary ? 

The grave lies httween us and the obje6l 
re reach after. Where one lives to enjoy 
whatever he has in view, ten thousand are cut 
if in the pursuit of it. 

klany are the shapes of Death, 
^nd many are the ways that lead 
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To liis grim cave ; all dismal ! yet to 

More terrible at the entrance than within. 

All our knowledge, our employmentst 
riches, and our honors must end in death ; 
that we must seek a sanctuary of biq^ 
some where else. 

When the scene ot life is shut up, 
slave will be above his master, if he has ai 
a belter part : thus nature and condition 
once more brought to a balance. 

How poor will power, wealth, honor, fit 
and titles seem at our last hour i and ' 
joyful will that man he, who hath led an 1 
est, virtuous life, and travelled to hea 
though through the roughest ways of povc 
affliftion and contempt. 

That life is long which answers life's g 

end. , 
One eye on death, and one fiillfix'don het 
Becomes a mortal, and immortal man. 

The young man may die 'Shortly, but 
aged cannot live long. Green fruit maj 
plucked off, or shaken down ; but the 
will fall of itself. 

Death is the privilege of human nature* 
Forever chajigmg, unperceiv'd the changi 
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I are ever in the power of death. 

B^onderfiilly affected (says a worthy 
) with a discourse I had lately with a 
n of my acquaintance upon Uiis 
.ich was to this effe6l : The con si d- 
aid the good man) that my being is 
s, moved me . many years ago, to 
[^solution, which I have diUgently 
I to which I owe the greatest satis- 
at mortal man can enjoy. Every night 
iddress myself to my Creator, I lay 
I upon my heart, and ask myself, 
if God should require my soul of me 
t, I could hope for mercy from him. 
er agonies I underwent in this my 
laintance with myself, were so far 
►wing me into despair of that inercy 
over all God*s works, that it profved 
of greater circumspedHon in my fii- 
iu6t. The oftener I exercised my- 
editations of this kind, the less was 
;ty ; and by making the thoujjhts of 
niliar, yhat was at first so terrible 
king, 15 tiow become the s^vectest of 
ments. These contemplations have 
ade ihe serious, but not sullen ; nay, 
so far from having soured my tem- 
I have a mind perfectly composed, 
:ret spring of joy In my heart ; — I 
Jie innocent siitisfacUons of Hie pure, 
: no share in plea^uv^i^ VYv^n. V:\xn^ ^ 
ind them. 



I_--^ 



. ■ ■ ,- -Man but dives in death, 
s from the sim, in fairerday to rise ■ 
grave hia subterraiiean road to bUft 

;ati) is only terrible to us as a chan 
—Let us then live so, as to make ii 
ktinuation of it, by the uniform pn 
larity, benevolence, and religion, i 

3 be the exercises of the nest life. 



L foolish man would fain these tho 

decline, 
lose them in his business, spc«t& 
wine J 

■on*( thou lose them? Se'st thou not, 

hour, 
drop like autumn leaves, youth 1 

iovm ; do coffms, graves, andtolling 
n thee in vain t — In palaces and eel 
heights of life above, the vales bi:uef 
wnsand fields, ve ev'ry where meeti 

iath's uncertwnty thy danger lies. 

i the tree falls so mii''.t it lie ; as 
!s us, judgment will find vi. If so 
■rtimate should every one of us be ■ 
the favor of the Aimi^hty Judge, 
ested in the Redeemer's love, and x 
lumber cf Iiis chosen ptoplo, beft^ 
ate. 
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Be like a sentinel, keep on your piard, 
All eye, all ear, all expe6lation of 
The coming foe. 

In the death of others we may see our own 
mortality, and be taught to live more and more 
in the daily expe£lation of, and preparation 
for that awful hour, to which we are all has- 
tening as fast as the wings of time can carry 
us : Seek then an interest in tlic blessed Re- 
deemer. 

Our birth is nothing but T)ur death begun, 
As tapers waste that instant they take fire. 

Death is the end of fiear and beginning of 
felicity. Death is the law of nature, the tri- 
bute of the flesh, the remedy of evils, and the 
path either to heavenly felicity, or eternal 
misery. 

Eternity, that lK)undless race, 
Which time himself can never run — 
(Swift as he flies, with an imwearied pace) 
Which when ten thousand thousand years are 

done, 
Is still the same, and still to be begun. 

We always dream ; the life of man's a dream, 
In which fi^sh tumults agitate his breast ; 
Till tlie kind hand of death unlocks tb.c chain, 

F 
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Which clogs the noble and aspiring soiil^ 
And tlien we tnily live. 



EDUCATION- 



L, 



lET holy discipline clear the soil, let 
cred instru6lion sow it with the best of see 
let skill and vigilance dress the risi 
shoots, ditedl the young idea how to sprei 
the wayward passions how to move. — Tl 
what a different state of the inner man ' 
quickly take place ! Charity will breathe 
sweets, and hope expand her blossoms ; 
personal virtues display their graces, and 
social- ones their fruits: the sentiments 
come generous ; the carriage endearii 
and the life honorable and useful. 

Delightful task ! to rear the tender thoughi 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instm6lion o'er the mil) 
To breathe th* enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The gen*rous purpose in the glowing breai 

Posterity wisely regulates the rewards < 
to men of learning, and equals them to 
greatest pritices : Three tliousand years a 
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'their death, their honor is not tarnished by 
that of thie greatest heroes. Homer is as well 
known as Achilles. The able historian, the 
famous poet, the great — the pious and ingen-' 
ious philosopher have an advantage over the 
conqueror and the general. Twenty centuries 
after thiey are dead and rotten they speak with 
as much eloquence and vivacity as when liv- 
ing ; and all that read their writings perceive 
their -^nius. The heroes who have rendered 
themselves famous by their a6lions have not 
near such an ascendant over our hearts ; fgr 
lie, atone and the same instant, persuades, 
engages, and captivates the heart of one man 
chut up in his closet at Stockholm, and of 
anclher that lives in the middle of Paris, Lon- 
don, &c. &c. Heraes are infinitely obliged 
to ^ets and historians, but the latter are sel- 
do.Tn obliged to the former. Aqhilles owe-: 
pjdft of his glory to Homer. If there had beer* 
T\vi historians, it scarce would have been known 
tl;u t there ever was such a man as Alexander, 

* *<^Ziducation is the rulino: motive in most of 
'T^€. aftions of mankind : they are morti or 
. jO<k^ cuUivated in their youth. When they 
haVo^becn taught early to render themselves 
sociable, '^o bend tlieir tempers, and to ar- 
conimo^J..-i. M-ir wills to those of others', it 
grows '.n*^ - ., *tom, and they become insen- 
aibly cnwi.:- .■; -.r, v. ithout thinking of being 
so. In 5!. V. vh'x ^s \xy *\\\eta ^ ^fc^«wi ^'^'• 
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V/e should justly coiisiile.* relii;;M 
most essential necfssary (lualiAdUiuii 
same time childi-vii sliould be 1kft4 U 
pearance becomini> tlieir statisaia t] 
Many arc apt to disjoin the idn& <if j 
politeness ; but tnie Klig^ion is np( f 
fiistent with, but wcoiary to the prri 
true politeness. 

The end of learning is lo knoir G 
in consequence of that knoivledgCflO] 
and to imitate him. as wc may t!iB Bc 
po3seasing otirselves of virtue. 

What sculpture is to a block-flf 
cduca^on Is to the human soul. T, 
soplier, the saint, t!ie hero, the > 
good, or the great' man, very often li' 
concealed hi a plebian ; which a pre 
cation imght have disinterred, andbr 
lighU 

The educator's care should he, i 
tl.'i)!>;s, to lay in his charge the f^un 
religion and virtue. 

Pureiits are more careful to bcsta 
l:\dr children, then virtue ; the art o 
vif^ well, rather than doing v.'ell ; b 
morals ought to he their greates^t cone 

An industrious and vii.uous ediii 
(lildren is abetter inheritance for tii 
a STcal estate. To what purpose i^ 
Crates, to heap up estates, and Ii9;'( 
what kind of heirs they leave theift'aj 

The highest learning is to btv'^viiie, 
^MtEst wisdom'to be good. 
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The (yi*eat business of man is, to improve 
his mind, and govern his manners. 

Excess of ceremony shews wiuit of breed- 
ing- That civility is best, whicii exckides all 
superfluous formality. 

TiHie philosophy, says Plato, consists more 
in fidelity, constancy, justice, sincerity, and 
in the love of our duty, than in a grtut capa- 
city. 

If our painful perigrinations in studies be 
destitute of the supreme light, it is nothiui^ 
else but a miserable kind of wandering. 

The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, 
that it may turn to thinking the better. 

Learning is the dictionary, but sense tlie 
grammar of science. Poetry is inspiration- 
it was breathed into the soul when it was first 
quickened, and should neither be stilcd art 
nor science, but genius. 

Great men are alwavs reserved and modest, 
and being content v/itli meriting praise, do not 
endeavor to court it ; and for this tbev are 
the more praise-vroilhy, because if vanity ia 
pardonable, it is in the man who deserves 
those shining compliments, which are so be- 
coming to many learned men. 'Tis said, thi\t 
Racine was a whole year in composing his 
tragedy of Plixdra, the master-piece of the 
theatre, and before he committed it to the 
stage, consulted his friends a long time, cor- 
re6led acvcral passages by their advice, and 
waited for the success of his pe^lo^malv:,^Vi^i/- 
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fore he would presume to ]MX)noun< 

one. Prado "vvrote the same in 
lime ; - i^avc it out boldly to be 
(' rss'.nvci the public it Nvas an exc« 

Si, But it happened to him as it oitci 

■ ' i I aii-wittcd authors ; his works c| 

to the cliandlei-s' shops, whei'ea 
v» ill reach to the latest j)osterity. 
J Great talents, such as honor, vi 

in:- and parts, are above the jfcne 
world, who neither possess them 
1 '^r judge of them rii^htly in oth« 
|i » people are judges of the lesser ti 

W as civility, aft'abiiity, and an oblij^ji 

p" . ble address and manner: Becau 
' ^■^^t^&?:B9^l effe6ls of them, as mal^ 
easy and pleasing. 
: Almost all the advantages or i 

of our lives depend, in a great 
our education. Therefore il is 
(hitv of all who have hi anu wqv tli 
o? this impoitant afiair, by every 
sib'e, to Vvin young minds to im 
to the end that goo<l parts may 
♦jvll turn, nor indifferent ones be 1 
of industrious cultivation. 

Education, when it works upoi 

ious mhid, brings out to view ever 

fec^ion ; which without such lielj 

* aljle to make their appearance. 

J- take the ti-ouble to look roiu)d, w 

'1 very few, to whom nature has 1 
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nigp^ard of her gifts, that they are not capable 
of shining in one sphere of science or another : 
Since then there is a certsdn bias towards 
knowledge, in almost every mind, which may 
l)e strengthened and improved by pix)per care : 
sm-e parents and others should consider, that, 
in the neglect of so essential a point, they do 
not commit a private injury only, as thereby 
they starve posterity, and defraud our country 
of tliose persons, who, under l>etter manage- 
ment, might perhaps make an eminent fig- 
ure. 

Indeed the difference in the mannei*s and 
abilities of men proceeds more from educa- 
tion, than from any imperfefc\ions or advanta- 
ges derived from their original formation- 
Youth moreover is the proper and only sea- 
son for education ; if it be neglected then, it 
will surely be in vain to think of remedying 
the oversight in more advanced years ; it will 
be too late to think of sowing it, when matu- 
rity has rendered the mind stubborn and in- 
flexible ; and when, instead of receiving ihe 
seeds, it should be bringing forth tlic fruiis 
of instni6lion. 

But there is one point in the article of edu- 
cation, which is more ditficuit than any of the 
rest : I mean the great care that ought to be 
taken to form youth to the principles of rcli- 
Yyiiu Vice, if we may believe the gcneml 
complaint^ gmws so malignant now-a-dtiys, 
timt it is almost impossible to Ucqv v^v^^'^A*^"^ 
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1 the spreading contagion ; If vt 
m abroad, and trust to chance i 
I for the choice of their compan' 
ore virtue and a perfefl sense of 
God, which is the great and ral 
be taug;ht them. All otlier (x 
and accomplishments should 
d be postponed, to these ; thes 
I and substantial good we should 
nt and fasten on their minds, nc 
re cease till they have attained s 
'tliem, and placed their strength, 
nd their pleasure in them. 
Iso of the first consequence in i 
outh, of both sexes, that they be 
ed with humanit)', and partict 
principles be implanted stn>n{ 
: tender hearts, to guard them ag 
; wanton pain ott those aiu: 
scor accident may occasionall] 
r power. 



ENVY. 

E heed you harbor not tliat tic* 
y, lest another's happiness be 
; and God's blessing become 
Spencer, in his Fairy QuccO) | 
wing desaiption gf Envy. 
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-^Malicknis Envy rode 



1 a venomous wolf, and still did chaw 
reen his caiiker'd teeth a ven'mous toad, 
t all the poison ran about his jaw : 
inwardly he chaw'd his own maw 
eighbor's wealth, that made hiin ever 

sad : 
death it was, when any good he saw, 
wept, that cause of weeping none he had ; 
;vhen he heard of harm he waxed wond'- 

rous glad* 
lated all good works, and virtuous deeds, 
him no less that any like did use ; 
who with gracious bread the hiuigry 

feeds, > 
alms, for Vant of faith, he doth accuse, 
very good to bad he doth abuse ; 
eke the verse of famous poets' wit 
loes backbite, and spiteful poison spews, 
[1 lep'rous mouth, on all tliat ever writ : 
I one vile envy was. 

.rtue is not secure against envy. Men 
U-ssen what they will not imitate. It is 
•ved, that the most censorious dre gener- 
:he least judicious ; who, having nothing 
icommend themselves, will be finding 
with others. 
>ne envy the mciit of others, hut wl'o 

little— or none at all themselves. He 
emies, makes another man's virtue his 

and another man's hvxpv^Wi^'^ ^^''^ '^'^'^' 




^ 
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ment ; whereas, he that rejoices at t 

perity of another, is partaker thereoj 
Some people as much envy othe 

name^ as they want it themselves ; 

haps that is the reason of it- 
Envy is a passion so full of cowar 

shame, that none have the confidenc 

it. 

Envy is fixed only on merit ; ai 

sore eye, is offended with every thii 

bright- 

A man that hatli no virtue in hii 

vieth it in others. 

The man who envies, must behold ai 
Another's joys, and sicken at his ga 
The man---undble to control his ire 
Shall wish undone what hate and 

spire. 
Anger's a shorter frenzy, then subd 
Your passion, or your passion conqi 
Unless your reason holds the guidin 
And binds the tyrant in coercive ch 

Base envy withers at another's 
hates that excellence it cannot reac 
flames highest against one of the si 
and condition. 



I 



FOLLY. 



. HE vain is the most distinguished son 
Folly. In what does this man lay out the 
ulties of an immortal soul ? that time on 
ich depends eternity ; that estate, which 
II disposed of, might in some measure pur- 
ise heaven. What is his serioiis labor ? 
>tle machination, ardent desire, and reign- 
; ambition to be seeUk This ridiculous, but 
e answer, renders all grave censure almost 
}erfluous. 

3f all knaves, yout fools are the worst— 
:ause they rob you both of your time and 
nper. 

[f you would not be thought a fool in others' 
iceit, be not wise in your own* 
tie that trusts to his own wisdom, pro- 
ims his own folly. 

[ here beg leave to subjoin this fable, by 
Dnsieur de la Motte. Jupiter made a 
tery in heaven, in which mortals, as well 
the gods, were allowed to have tickets. 
ic prize was wisdom ; and Minerv^a got it. 
le mortals murmured, and accused the 
ds of foul play. Jupiter, to wipe off this 
;)ersion, declared another lottery for mor- 
s only. The prize was folly ; they got it 
d shared it among themselves. All were 
tisfied ; 'the loss of vnsdom was neither re- 
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gretted iior remembered ; folly suppliei 
place, >and tliose who had the largest si 
of it, thought themselves the wisiest. 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship's a name to few confined. 
The offspring of a noble mind 7, 
A gen'rous warmth which fills |ine brea 
And better felt than e'er exprest. 

FRIENDSHIP is a sweet attraaion oi 
heart, towards the merit we esteem, or 
perfe6\ions we admire ; and produces a 
tual inclination between the two person! 
promote each other's interest, knowle 
virtue, and happiness. 

There's nothing so common as prete 
to friendship ; though few know wh: 
means, and fewer yet come up to its demi 
By talking of it, we set ourselves off; 
^hen we inquire into it, we see our deie 
and when we engage in it, we must eh 
through abundance of difficulty. The 1; 
ration it has challenged in every age, 
most barbarous not excepted) is a stan 
testimony of its excellence : and the 1 
valuable it is, the more are we conoCWM 
be instru6led in it. 

Monsieur de Sacy, in his essay upon iVj 
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ip, treats to this effe6l : The friendship 
lich is to be recoTrimended, is union of af- 
•lions, springing from a generous rcspccl to 
liic, and is maintained by a harmony of 
inners. It is a great mistake, to call every 
fling commerce by this serious name ; or 
suppose that enipty compliments and visits 
ceremony, where no more is intended than 
pass the time, and shew the equipage, 
ould pass for a real and well established 
cndship. The frequency of the pra6\icc 
11 not \npe off the absurdity — -there is as 
de a difference between a bully and man of 
nor. 

Not that these amusements arc to be found 
ilt with, the innocence and convenience of 
lich pix)te6ls them, when they pass for no- 
ing but what they are ; but certainly they 
pjht to be distinguished from their betters ; 
d the language and professions bear a pro- 
»rtibn to the real impression they have on 
T heart. 

Conformity of inclination is the life of 
iendship. 

"Whilst all are pursuing this common intcr- 
t, all are travelling the Same course, nothin,^; 
n break the union of their afleclions and dc- 
res. The danger is only* from irregular mo- 
)ns, and forgetting from which they should 
\, So long as we maintain a respect to this 
•inciple of uinon, and keep virtue on the 
rone, oiir humor and caprice will Vio, ^Wv'>k- 

(V 




Ti TIIK lilVU 

C'.l i-Ti-.l s:il;duct!. If interest can Hi ; 
fiirin £0[ iuL'3. as wo find it docs, -« 
n.^i tlie.ijVho ai-e nCluatcd by a l-ilg 
ci^'-i (einl wit'i siirli oiiiy is our hasi 
V.S mucli, if r.:;t movt: ? 

!t msy be said, from hence I concl 
:i'ii ;»oci(l itmn art friemls, if virtue bt 
of frleftiJship. The coii sequence hole 
ir 'jiey liiicw one aiioihci', t)iey wou 
c:ie anctlKT. But though friendship is 
td Oil tstceni, so much that it canni 
n. ys giibsist, thcit; Roes, however, so; 
r.iore I" funw it ; esteem is a Iribub 
ii:.ri' in fTusKTuI j but fi'it-ndship is 
l'iovi:!nent made upon merit, and enj 
i!) a. vary difieivnt dttjji-ce. 

Such iinprc-ri;ii.n kv.s been mcdc i 
h r:.TX, as cjiir.ot be wei! described, au 
Ji!x a. y.iolhtf'a atreiTi'oriS to her O' 
d'.'en ; above iho!;;: of straiig;efs, as au 
IbfuisCiVes, TJioae who wxuid have 
uhip csnfir^.ltollic nan-oweat couipa 
nntio::M o^ U the mosi: sublime ; thou^ 
l-.r, ii piv.Sli-aMe, may be h::jhly use 

tor to i-avcbutone friend, may soi 
\ii Xo hr.ve none, or, Mliich is tlic sum 
;:-.;nt,* w'nea ive want him. The rirc* 
r:'S of time, and place, uiid ability too 
li'cper that w Jiuve niorc tiiEU cne U 
ventui-eiii. TIjc ofTiCi-s of ftitiulslii]- 
r.w.?y ; to ('.i'.vi^ cut- chcice, niii! I'cc 
ii;!j.J.is ; io s-.-.'itaJn cut- niisKjr;i:i,cs 



1 Here is somctmng generous in tne ccmpc 
tion, that looks at another man's advantu^:; 
much as his ovvTI. 

And that we may not talk witlioiit a pre; 

deiit for what we say ; the saj^es of old, whf 

friendships Ave re so well cultivated, and i 

came so famous as to be handed down to t 

present time, even thcir's was divided into 

vera! streams. The most polite na'dons, a 

[ their fihiloBophers too, gave us examples 

\ that sort to buiid upon. It were difficult 

determine, just how many make a suffici; 

.; quantity of friends ; some fix tiie number 

three, others allowing a greater latitude ; 1 

this rule will serve us, the fenver the bate 

and he who thinks he has a great number 

friends, has most reason to believe he 1 

none. It was a good return of Socrates, wli 
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is the work, 'tis so hard to succeed, and so 
}!;croiis to miscarry, so severe an inquiry 
the inclinations and merit of the person, 
the experience' we must run through, Lm 
vic are safe in their hands, will convinc 
that to gain three or four in the course o 
life, is to employ it well. Whence is i 
many friendships clapped up on a sue 
which have the air of veteran, not of 
undisciplin'd affedlion, and look like the n 
m^ of old friends, not of new ones-— wh 
c:in it be, these so promising and kind!) 
vances should be so soon overturned i 
because they began too soon, and run u] 
fast : And is there any mystery in tliis. 
Time should destroy what we set up wit 
consulting him ? We meet, at first sighl 
one another well, the next thing is to sa 
the next, in course, to be d^ar friends, 
vow and swear etemd amity ; and whe 
f;o to considering, we find him out ; we ] 
cool ; — rand at length come to hate him. 
swing ourselves up by main force, anc 
own weight brings us doAMi again. W 
you contradl a friendship that should 1 
long time, be a long time in contra6iing 
Plutarch thus describes the person a f] 
should be. As to the person of whom wi 
to make a friend, he must be endowed 
\irtue, as a thing in itself lovely and desii 
which consists of a sweet and obliging .tei 
of mind, a lively readiness in doing goc 
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Sees ; than which qualifications^ nothing is 
more rarely found in nature. To this a fa- 
miliar conversation must be added ; for the 
person whom we desire tp make our friend, 
must not casually be picked up at a tavern, or 
an eating house, nor at a promiscuous meet- 
ing at an horse race : but one chosen upon 
long and mature deliberation, confirmed by 
settled converse, and \nth whom, as the proy- 
srb says, " we have eaten a bushel qfiialt,'* 

From a vicious man I should desire to stand 
Dif altogether. By a vicious man I do not 
mean one liable to failings, as all men ai^c, 
3ut» one that a£l8 without any regard to honor 
ind conscience. He's out of his element that 
makes an engagement that is not supported 
^nly by principles of virtue. True friendship, 
justly founded, is a blessing, in which virtue 
has the sole property. And as virtue has but 
^cw temporal rewaixls to proposcj those few 
ire to be found no where else. 

Equality of biith and fortune, is by some 
•nade a point necessary to a well constru6led 
Tiendship ; and it must be said, that the inilc 
;ver to be embraced, if we could, when wc 
^leased, find as good men of our own rank, as 
ilsewhere. But considering that there Jtie 
ew of any rank fit to be chosen, we should 
ook at the solid foundation of merit, and pass 
>y mere accomplishments. We mal;e no 
eag\ie witli tlie coat of amis cjid the liveries, 
ml with the man, and that part of the T».rv> 

G ^ 
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too, that is considered abstracledly fr 
both— These things are not fixed to the fi 
hold. 

Not but that one should carry it with t 
distance and regard which is due to person! 
condition. If they condescend to lay as 
their state, there is no reason we should t 
advantage of the level. One would hot { 
sume farther upon the \)ehavior of a n 
genteely bred, than another that wanted t 
advantage.. But, on the other hand, there 
instances to be met with, of suqh as have c 
stretched expe6lation, as well as*til)ose t 
have fallen short of it. These should be lool 
upon with as much favor, and more, for h 
ing hammered themselves out into the peri 
tions they have* 



Deliberate on all things with thy friend ; 
But since fnends grow not thick on ev'ry b 
Nor ev'ry friend unrotten at the core Jk 
First on thy friend deliberate with thyself ; 
Pause, ponder, sift, not eager in the chace 
Nor jealous of the chosen, fixing, fix ; 
Judge before friendship, then confide till dea 
Well for thy friend ; but nobler far for the 
How gallant danger for earth's highest prij 
A friend is v/oith all hazard we can run. 
Poor is the friendless master of the world : 
A world in purchase for a friend is gain. 




I 



hat admirable friendsliip, which is found- 
n virtue, cemented by esteem and sym^ 
ly — That uniting of virtuous hearts can- 
be easily dissolved — nor shaken : Each 
to each a dearer self. 

ere heart meets heart reciprocally soft, 
h others pillow to repose divine. 

rue friends are the whole world to each 
r. And he that is a friend to himself, is 
a friend to mankind. There is no relish 
le possession of any thing without a part- 
was ever my opinion, s?ys Horace, that 
heerfiil good-natured friend is so great a 
sing that it admits of no comparison, 
icero used to say, that it was no less an 
for a man to be \vithout a friend, than to 
; the heavens without a sun. And So- 
es thought friendship the sweetest posses- 
, and that no piece of ground yielded 
e, or pleasanter fruit than a true friend, 
ortune, honors,— life itself, are sacrifices 
to the sacred connedlion of friendship, 
'hat friendship alone, which flows from 
sotuce of virtue, supplies an uninterrupt- 
an fhexhaustible stream of delight, 
/astily contracted friendships, generally 
iiise the least diu*ation or satisfaction ; iis 
' too oflen may be found to arise from 
gn on one side, and weakness on tlie 
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btiicr. True friendshii 
long End mutual eSle 
knowledge. 

Only good oi" wise n 
ffjEnda ; others are but 

The kindnesses of t 
whether present or abst 
he is solicitous about ou 
, Friendship improves 
misery, by the doubling 
ding of our grief. 

The best fiiendsliip i 
and never put a man to 
ing. To ask is a wo 
the longiie, andcannot 
dsjeeted countenance, 
strive to meet our frien 
c.innt)t prevent him. 



One should our interej 

be, 
, My friend must sligKt 
me. 

It is no flattery to gi^ 
aCter ; for commcndatii 
ty of a friend, as repreli 
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Prosperity is no just scale, adversity is the 
only bsdance to try friends. 

False is their donceit, who say, The way 
to have a friend, is not to make use of him. 
Notliing can give a greater assurance that 
two men are firiends, than when experience 
makes them mutually acknowledge it. 

Wealth without friends, is like life without 
health ; the one an- uncomfortable fortune, 
and the other a miserable being. 

Without friends this worid is but a wilder- 
ness. 

Nothing is more grievous, than the loss of 
that friendship which we have greatly esteem- 
ed and valu^, and which we least feared 
would fail us. 

We may easily secure ourselves from open 
and professed enemies ; but from such as, 
under a pretence of amity, design an injury, 
there is no san6luary. Who would imagine 
that a pleasing coimtenance could harbor vil- 
lany ? 

A friendship of interest lasts no longer than 
Ihe interest continues ; whereas true affedlion 
is of the nature of a diamond ; it is lasting, 
and it is hard to break. 

A {aithfiil friend is the medicine of life, 
and this excellency is invaluable. 

Friendship has a noble efFe6l upon all acci- 
dents and conditions ; .it relieves our cares^ 
raises our hopes, and abates our fears. A 
friend who relates his success, talks hm\s^lC 

H 
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into a new pleasure ; anil by opening 
fortunes, kaves part of them behind hi 
All men hnve tiieii' frailties ; whoevi 
for a friend without imperlecUons wil 
End what he seeks ; wc love ourseh 
all our faults, and ve ought to love oui 
in like manner. 

Whoever moves you to part with a i 
tried friend, has certainly a design ti 
■way for a treacherous enemy- 
He is happy that finds a true friend 
tremity ; but he ia much more so, w. 
not extremity, whereby to try his frier 
Friendship is the most sacred of a 
bonds. Trusts of confidence! thoiigli 
any express stipulation of caution, ai 
the very nature of them, as sacred ca 
were guarded by a thousand articles 
dilions. 

A true and faithfiij friend is a Jivin 
ttre, a comfort in solitude, and a bsii€ 
distress. 

For is there atight so fair in all the de\ 

Of the spring, — in nature's fairest fo 

aiight so fair 
As virtuous friendship ? or the gracefi 
That strtams from others' ^¥oes ? 

"Oir.e cases are so nice, that a mar 
apptiT in them himself; tut must U 
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ling wholly to his friend. Fof the pur- 

; a man cannot recommend himself 

mt vanity, nor ask many times without 

iincss ; but a kind proxy will do justice 

> merits, relieve his modesty, and effc6l 

asmcss without trouble or blushing. 

I enemy may receive hurt by our hatred ; 

friend will suffer a greater injury by our 

nidation. 

lere is requisite to friendship more good- 

and virtue, than dexterity of vdt, or 

it of understanding ; it being enough, 

they have sufficient prudence to be as 

as they should be, in order to the com- 

ig a virtuous friendship. 

endship's the gentle bond of faithful 

s. 

iendship is the j 'V of reason» 
Dearer yet than that of love ; 
ve but lasts a transient season, 
Friendship makes the bliss above, 
ho would lose the secret pleasure, 
Felt when soul with soul unites ; 
her blessings have their measure^ 
Friendship >vrithout bound delights. 

. certain rivers are never so useful as 
I they overflow, so hath friendship noth- 
lore excellent in it than excess, and doth 
r offend in her moderation than in hfc.^: 
nice. 
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itudc ; since he who is giiilty o 
woi-Uiy of his own soul, that ha 
enough to be obliged, nor to ack: 
due merits of the obliger. 

It is as common a thing for gi 
forgetful, as for hope to be mind! 

Without good nature and gr 
had as well live in a wildemeas 
S'jciety. 

He who rcecivcs a good turn, 
forget it, ho who dots one, she 
member it. 

It is the chara3:er of an umv 
to write injuries in marble, an^ 
dust. 

He that preaches gratitude, pli 
both of Cod thd man ; for wltl; 
neitlier be sociable nor religions 

It is the glory of gratitude, th 
only on the good-will : If I h»' 
gratcfiil, says Seneca, I am so. 

If gratitude is due from man 
much more from man to his '. 
Supreme Being docs not only C' 
those bounties whicli proceed I 
ately from hia hand, but even 
which are conveyed to us by ot 
blessing we erjsy, by what mi 
may be derived upon us, is tiie 
who is the great Author of Got 
of Mercies. 
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Article in the agreement. That they shall 
mutually admonish and reprove each other. 



GRATITUDE. 



o 



H, how amiable is gratitude I especially 
irhen it has the Supreme Benefadlor for its 
objedl. I have always looked upon gratitude 
as the most exalted principle that can adluate 
the heart of man. It has something in it no- 
ble, disinterested, and (if I may be allowed 
the term) generously devout. Repentance in- 
dicates our nature fallen, and prayer turns 
chiefly upon a regard to one's self. But the 
exercise of gratitude subsisted in Paradise, 
when there was no fault to deplore ; and will 
be perpetuated in heaven, when God shall be 
« all in all." 

Demosthenes said, it bccometh him, who 
reccivsith a benefit from another man, for ever 
to be SwTi^iblc of it ; but him that bestowed it, 
presently to forget it. He is unju-it, said So- 
crates, who does not retuni deserved thanks 
for any benefit, v/hether the giver be a friend 
or foe. 

'i'hcrc is no vice nor failing of man, tliat 
do:l; t;o muchunprlnciple liurAcrJA'i "^ '^^^^'-'^^i;!^"*-- 
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Goodness is generous and diffusive. ] 
largeness of mind and sweetness 'of temp 
modest and sincere, inoffensive and obligi 
Wiicre this quality is predominaoit, thqr 
a noble forwardness for public benefit } an 
dor to relieve the wants, to remove the 
pressions, and better the condition of all n; 
kind. 

No charadter is more glorious, none m 
attraclive of universal admiration andresp 
than that of helping those who are in no c 
ilition of helping themselves. 

We read a pretty passage (says Philolog 
of a certain cardinal, who, by the multit 
of his generous a6lions, gave occasion for 
world to call him, ' The patron of the po 
This ecclcsias^ prince had a constant cusi 
once or twice rweek to give public audie 
to all indigent people in the hall of his pah 
and to relieve every one according to tl 
various necessities, on the motions of his c 
bounty. One day a poor widow, encoura; 
by the fame of his generosity, came into 
hall cf this cardinal, with her only child 
beautiful maid, about fifteen years of a 
When her turn came to be heard, amcn^ 
crowd of petitioners, the cardinal discern 
* t!ie marks of an extraordinaiy modesty in 
face and carriage, cs also in her daughter, 
encouraged her to tell her wants freely, — ; 
blushing, — and net v/ithout teai-s, thus -^ddi 
scd herself to him : " My lord, I owe for 



I 
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apiBDt of my house, five crowns, and such is my 
[teisfortune, that I have no otlier means to 
iuiy it, save what would break my heail, since 
^nv landlord threatens to force me to it ; that is, 
.to prostitute my only daughter, wliom I have 
Jiitherto, wth great core, educated in virtue.—^ 
"XVhat I beg of your eminence is, tliat you would 
please to impose your authority, and prote6l 
Us from the violence of this cruel man, till, by 
Our honest industry we can procure tlie money 
■Jbr him." The cardinal, moved with admi- 
ration at the woman's virtue and innocent mo- 
desty, bid her be of good coiu'age ; then he 
immediately wrote a billet, and gi>ing it into 
the widow's hands, Go, said he, to my steward, 
and he shall deliver thee five cro\vns to pay 
tliy rent. The poor woman overjoyed, and 
returning the cardinal a thousand thanks, 
went dire6lly to his steward,— -and gave him 
the note, which when he read, he told her out 
fifty crowns. She, astonished at the meaning 
of it, and fearing it was the steward's trick to 
try her honesty, refused to take above five, 
saying, she mentioned no more than five to 
the cardinal ; and she was sure it was some 
im stake* On the other side, the steward in- 
sisted on his master's order, not daring to call 
it in question. But all the arguments he 
could use were insufficient to prevail on her 
to takermore than five crowns. Wherefore, 
to end the controversy, he offered to go with 
her to the cardinal, and refer it to him. When 
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HONESTY. 



iVERY man is bound to be an honest 
man, but all cannot be great men ; he that is 
t^ood is great, and if the foolish esteem him 
not so, let him stand to the verdi6l of Ms. own 
conscience. Where there may be a sufiQcient 
ground of reproach, yet an honest man is al- 
ways tender of his neighbor's chara6tery Irani 
the sense of his o\vn frailty. An honest man 
lives not to the world, but to himself. ^ 

A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod, 
An honest man's the noblest work of God* 

There are few persons to be founds but 
what are more concerned for the reputadoD 
of wit and sense, than honesty and "virtue. 

He only is worthy of esteem, that knows 
what is just and honest, and dares to do it ; 
that is master of his o^vn passions, and scotds 
to be slave to another's. Such an one, in the 
lowest poverty, is a far better man, and me- 
rits more respedl, than those gay things, who 
owe all their prcatness, and reputation to 
their rentals and revenues. 

Tricks and treachery are the pra6lice of 
fools, that have not sense enough to be honest. 
They who have an honest and engaging look, 
ought to sufler double punishment if they be- 
He it in their ac>ions. 
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Honesty is silently commended even by the 
Pa6lice of the most wicked ; for their deceit 
» under its color. 

The Dutch have a good proverb, " Thefts 
lever enrich ; alms never impoverish ; pray- 
irs hinder no work." 

if is not so painRil to an honest man to 
yant money, as to owe it. 

The want of justice is not only condemned, 
)Ut tlie want of metcy. The rich man went 
D hell for not relieving Lazarus, though he 
rronged him not. 

There is nothing in the world worth being 
I knave for. 

The difference there is between honor and 
onesty, seems to be chiefly in the motive ; 
he mere honest man idoes that from du- 
r, which the man of honor does for the sake 
f chara^ler. 



'o others do, what you from them cxpe6l, 
for ever this, the sum of law, negle6l. 



Tlic more honesty a man has, the less he 
Tecls the air of a saint — the affedlation of 
mflity, is a blotch on the face of piety. 
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On virtue's basis oQly, fame can rise, 

To stand the stonn of age, and reach the sldei 

Arts, conquests, greatness, feel the stroke « 

fate. 
Shrink sudden, and betray tli' incumbei 

weight : 
Time with contempt the faithless props su 

veys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

Anciently the Romans worshipped rirtu 
and honor for gods ; whence it was that the 
built two temples, which were so seated, thj 
none could enter the temple of honor, withoi 
passing through the temple of vu*tue. 

Wisdom and virtue make the poor ricl 
and the rich honorable. 

Honors are in this world under no reguli 
tions ; tme quality is negle6led, virtue is q 
pressed, and vice triumphant. The last d^ 
will re6lify the disorder, and assign to ever 
one a station suitjible to the dignity of hi 
chara6ler : Ranks will then bp adjusted, an 
precedency set right. ^ 

Tme honor, though it be a different prji 
ciple from religion, is that which produces th 
same effe6\s. 

The sense of honor is of so fine and del 
cate a nature, that it is only to be met -ivit 
in minds which are naturally noble ; or i 
such as have been cultivated by great e^aup 
pies, or a refined education. 



^ 
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nor*s a sacred tie, the law of kings, 

a noble mind's distinguishing perfe6\ion, 

at aids and strengthens virtue where it 

"meets her, 
d imitates her actions where she is not. 
ught not to be sported Mith. 



IMPATIENCE. 

Ln impatient man is hurried along by his 
1 and ftirious desires, into an abyss of mis- 
?s ; the more extensive his power is, the 
re fatal is his impatience to him : he will 
t for nothing, he ^vill not give himself the 
e to take any measures, he forces all things 
jatisfy his wishes, he breaks the boughs to 
her the fruit before it is ripe, he will needs 
p, when the wise husbandman is somng ; 
he does in haste is ill done, and can have 
longer duration than volatile desires : such 
;hese are the senseless projc6ls of 'the man 
thinks he is able to do every thing, and 
0, by giving himself up to his desires, a- 
les his own power. 

impatience is the principal cause of most of 
' irregularities and extravagances. I would 
netimes have paid a guinea to be at some 

1 2 
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pai-ticular ball or assembi 
has prevented my going th 
over, I would not give a sh: 
thLTt'. I would pay a croi 
a veiiihoii ordinary ; but aft 
beef or mullon, I would n 
have had it venison. 

Think frequently on thi; 
estviivagant. 



IXTEMPER-\ 
—WAR its ihoiisaT 



VeaceitateiitlioiisajKls ; 
The' death exults, and c.Uip 
Yet reigns he not cv'n tliuii 
So merciless ts in yoiii' fi'UJ 
<3f midnight revel and tnni 
V.'here in th' intoslcatiiiK i 
Or couch'd benct'.lli t!if f^hi 
lie snai^es t!ic WHipIc youth 

pectin;;, 
Jleans to be bkst ;— Ihit (:,■ 
Down the bmtotli strtam o 

darts, 
Cay as the mom ; brigl^t 

iikiea, 
Hope swells hia sails, and 

r.ijursc ; 
R.iff i^^% his little hark a|. 
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iThere virtue takes her stand ; but if too far, 
[e launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
•udden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
lot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep : 
»h, sad — ^but sure mischance 1 

Those men who destroy a healthful consti- 
it^on of body, by intemperance and irregu- 
ir life, do as manifestly kill themselves, as 
lose who hang, poison, or drown themselves. 

Cast an eye into the gay world, what see 
'e for the mo§t part, but a set of querulous, 
maciated, fluttering, fpiyitastical beings, worn 
ut in the keen pursuit of pleasure ; creatures 
tiat know, own, condemn, dpplore, yet still 
ursuc their own infelicity I The decayed 
aonuments of error 1 The then remains of 
^hat is called delight. 

Virtue is no enemy to pleasure, but its most 
ertain friend : Her proper ofHce is, to regu- 
ate our desires, that we may enjoy every 
tleasure with moderation, and lose them 
without discontent. 

It is not what we possess that makes us:' 
lappy, but what we enjoy. If you live accord- 
ng to nature, you will seldom be poor ; if 
.cconling to opinion, never rich. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and 
lody, leads to happiness, intemperance, by 
nervatihg them« ends generally in misery. 

f b^ virtue of prosperity is temperance j 
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the virtue of adversity, forUtud 
iitorala is the most heroic virtue. 



KNOWLEDGE. 

XXOWI.F.DGE IS A TKEASL'HK, OF 



K. 



k-NOWLEDGE is one of t 
pleasure, as is confessed by the r 
which every mind feela of increas 
Ignorance is mere privation, by 
ingcan be produced ; it is a. van 
the soul sits motionless and torpi 
attraftion ; and, without knonii 
always rejoice when we learn, 
when we fotget. I am therefor 
conclude, that if nothing counter 
ural consequence of learnings, wi 
happy as our minds take a wider 

Knowledge will soon become 
^;ood sense ceases to be its gua 
ti-ue knowledge of God, and your 
testimonies of your being in the 
salvation j that breeds in you a fil 
a filial fear ; the iu^rjiuce of yo 
be^nning of all sm ; and the i 
God, is the f erfefUon of all evil- 
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KNOWLEDGE OF ONE*S SELF. 

Let men leani to be aiTe^lionate. to their 
fnends, faithful to their allies, respeclful to 
their superiors, and just even to their enemies ; 
let them be taught to fear death and torments 
less than the reproach of their own conscience. 
Did we but know ourselves, how humble it 
^ould make us ; and happy it w^ould be for 
us that we did ; for, want of knowledge of 
, ourselves is the cause of pride ; aiid pride was 
the first cause of our separation from God ; 
..and ignorance of ourselves is the cause of 
t keeping us from coming to him ; for God 
itsisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the 
hunble. Did we know ourselves, we would 
not be proud. For what is man ? a weak ahd 
ackly body ; a pitiful and helpless creature, 
exposed to all the injuries of time and fortune ; 
a mass of clay and corruption, prone to evil, 
and of so perverse and depraved a judgment, 
as to prize earth above heaven, temporal pleas- 
ures before endless felicities. It is not very 
(^cult for men to know themselves, if they 
took but proper pains to inquire into them- 
selves ; but they are more solicitous to be 
thought what they should be, than really caic- 
fiil to be what they ought to be. 



.« 



MiioAvIedgc that is of use, is the 
v.n-ji noblest acauisition that man < 
• ' L)i.:t to run on in their disputationSj 

! privation be a principle ; whether a 

t.uii he made of RCthing ; whether th 
erripty space in the compass of nai 
-whether the world shall have an ( 
' ■ Lix h like, is without end, and to no e 

! ' V)f ail parts of wisdom, praclice is 

i. oocratcs was esteemed the wisest n 

i time ; because he tunied iiis acquin 

;^ edt^-e into morality, and aimed at 

1 aove than fjj-rcatncss. 

o 

1 The most rcsplendant ornament ( 

'ji jud?nient : here is the perfe6lioh of 1 

] • reason ; here is the utmost power c 

■ \ jcir.cd v/ith knowledge. 

I' A man of sense does not apply 1: 

rAUch to the most learned writiricrs, 
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We I'arely meet with persons that have a 
true judgment, which in many, renders lite- 
rature a very tiresome knowledge. Good 
Judges are as rare as good author s- 

We read of a philosopher, who declared of 
lumself, that the first year he entered upon 
the study of philosophy, he knew all things ; 
tiie second year something, but the third 
year nothing. The more he studied, the 
more he declined in the opinion of his own 
kiiowledge, and saw more the shortness of 
his understanding. 

Difficult and abstruse speculations raise a 
noise and a dust, but when we examine what 
comes of them, little account they tiini to, 
but heat, clamor, and contradi6lion. 

Knowledge will not be acquired without 
pains and application, h: is troublesome and 
deep digging for pui'e waters ; but when 
once you come to the spring, they rise up 
and meet you. 

What is knowledge good for, which does 
not dire6l and govern our lives ? 

Useful knowledge can have no enemies, 
except the ignorant. It cherishes youth, de- 
lights the aja:ed ; is an ornament in prosperi- 
ty, and yields comfort in adversity. 

Happy, thrice happy, he whose conscious 

heart. 
Inquires his purpose, and discerns his part ; 




"^^'i-.o nns vvith heed the involunta 
^'0^ Ids his hciirs reproach him as 
■\\'eighs how they steal aivay, how 

fast, 
.\nd as he weighs them, apprehem 
*)r vacant, or engaged, our minute- 
"We may be r.e;;ligeiit, but we musi 
That vice embraces us with open t 
Ti won with case, too lavish of her i 
"Vii-ttic more coy, by oi-der of the g 
On mountuins hard to climb, ha 

ciJm abodes. 
A rocky, roujh ascent tli' access d 
And difficult the paths that lead 

joys. 
Eiil he wlio hrtvcly gains tlic mt 

height, 
I'ini'iB blissful p£.in3 his labors to rt 
.\ntl crov.-ns past tciis in floods of 



U2ERALITY. 



Th. 



Ecrep'j"ii!c thir.p in ti 
isfreet libcrLlitv. He ihst i; 
d=E:cref:o:i, v.-Ul rojn s:;: '1 
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Liberality does n6t so much consist in giv- 
ing largely, as in giving seasonably. 

He is not to be esteemed liberal, who does, 
is it w^ pick a quarrel with his money, and 
knows not h6w either to part with it, or keep 
it ; but he that disposes of it with discretion 
ind reason ; that proportions his bounty to 
his ability ; chooses his obje6^s according to 
their necessities ; and confers his bounties 
when they can do most good; 

Those persons (says Tacitus) are Under a 
inighty error, who know not how to dis- 
dj^g^sh between liberality and luxury. Abun- 
dance of men know hbw to squander, that do 
not know how to give. 
' We should be generou&'^ut not profuse 
vit profligate. 



LOVE. 



L 



lOVE can never exist without pain in a 
delicate soul, but even these pains are some- 
times sources of the sweetest pleasures- 

Where love is, there is no labor ; and if 
there is, the labor is loved. 

R 
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'T"i3 iw»t ll.c coai-si-rliu of hrmian l.iw!'. 
Uiinvitirul oft, and foreign to the mind, 
'I'rit iiiiids o-jr peac>.', but liErmony iiscif 
Attuning all cji" ptKsioiis into Icvc ; 
^VTil^efrlen(Is^ip^;illl.xl■llshl;l■Boft•-'stpc 
'■'tiri'tt cbtirtm tuid synipatliy r.f soul ; 
Thov.ght mtctiiig llioiiijln, unil w ill prci 
ioK v.iii, 
iimdit^iis coiifuk'Hcc ; for rxughl 



^» 



■r love, and nndcr bliai 



Lovi; 



n - lliiil is uobiL- ;iiid gtr 



rous 



;ii>tty paL-iioK) a cmiuna 
sirt vhicli cli'basos human nature ; 'tis a i 
CT^olit (I cslCL'iii and regard, fatindcd on re 
rndviriv; ; sn rlTecUonwhicli ennobles 
r.iiidi elcv.Ufj the fsul, ami leads it lu 
t'l licavrn. 'il-.i^ is the idea ivhich thai 
iridnan:e a^r.ifyr. — jnirc r.nd mimixcd 
rry r.iwsro:ti.i>'t:crsj rjid ivhkh, thus 
iXTStocd, ni.-.y rs well subsist Iwtnteii' 
■p. iM-."s of iht s:'ii!i;, as cf a rii!r^.'tr.t 
ti'cti^h r.oi'.^i. v.ill rrsHi;. iliot (In; Iiiittr i 
]!aMi: of ii li-ore i-cfintd fl ft :i =■,;:■ 

L.r.-.o fwiTitlLd <-:i cxit.i'iii:! (-banr.s, 
'tIi't'i ct;!" r.fr;'A3 i'.t; cn.;:;',c:j:o'ii tt ihu 
ca i, V.-;'.: w.HiTi r. \"tT;yi i'.H ohit.c1, wid be p 
' ■" ;vdi7;Hit vlitri.' iM.:ei>^ t! 
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ccompanied by all those amiable and endear- 
ig qualities of the head and heart, and mind 
nlr.rged, surely thtit afiecliou — thcit fricnd- 
iiip cannot die ; it can never fall, while those 
irtues remain on which it is built— .by v/liicli 

is enlarjjed, strengthened, and supported. 

Solid love, whose root is virtue, can no 
lore die than virtue itself. 

Without constancy, there is neither love, 
icndship, nor virtue in the world. 

He that Joves on account of virtue, can 
ever be weary ; because there are ever fresh 
harms to attract him, and entertain him. 

Our affedlions are the linhs which form 
3ciety ; and though, by being stretclicd or 
roken, they may give us pain, yet certainly 
c could have no pleasure v/ithout tlicm. 

Would you then know or peace or joy, 
I^et love your fleeting hours employ ; 
Whatever can bless your mortal span, 
Is love of God — and love of man. 

God is love, and the more tvc endeavor to 

nitate the Deity, the nearer we approach to 

erfeclion and happiness. Love or chanty is 

loreover the distinguishing characleristic of 

true Christian. 

That Bweet and elegant uniting of the 
linds, which is properly called love, lias no 
ther knot but virtire ; and therefore, if it be 

right love, it can never sYi^^Vc^^a 'a\\^ •i.^5i\\. 
bat IS not virtuous. 




All those who love ore not true ( 
all £uch as are Inie friends, ncce: 
True love (gays Thompson) and 

!,ove is not to be satisfied will 
iiiily to be paid with love a^ain. 

A heart requires a heart, 

Nor will be pleased with less tl 



All ciTeclion in a lover Is rtst'.c 
be perfce^, it is endles:;. 

Love makes a man that is natui 
cd to vice, to te entlutd with vii-l 
>irji to apply himself to all laudabli 
that thereby he may obtain his 1. 
he cndeavora to be skilful in good 
by his learning he may allure he: 
in music, that by his melody he : 
her ; to frame his speech in a per 
that by his cloqweiice he may per 
i;nd what natun; wants, he seeks 
by art ; and the only cause of t) 
disposition is love. 

Love fixed on virtue, increase 
continuance. 
». Love is a virtue, if measured 
choice, aiid not maimed by wilful • 

Perhaps it is not possible to Joi 
sons exa£lly in the same def^ree 
difiercncc uta^ be so small} tliat i 
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:an tell certsdnly, on which side the 
^ponderates. 

. narrowuess of mind, to wish to con- 

' friend's afleclion solely to yourself : 

ipends on you alone for all the com- 

I advantages of friendship, your ab- 

death may leave her desolate and 

If therefore you prefer her good to 

n gratification, you should i-ather 

multiply her friends, and be ready to 

in your affeclions all who love her, 

:i ve her love. 

:1, fed en the vapors of a dungeon, is 
a wretch, as a man of sense who has ^ 
misfortune to be heartily in love with 
ind worthless woman, 
le love one obje6l must ever reign 
nant in the afFe6lions, knowing no 
perhaps in friendship too, we always 
deaixr than all the others beside. 

» in love a power— 
» a soft divinity that draws transport 
>m distress, that gives the heart 
n pang, excelling far the joys 
. unfeeling life. ** ^ 

is the most elevated and generous of 
ons ; and, of all others, the most in- 
» virtuous and liberal niinds. 

K 3 




The three great springs oflovc to & 
these : A clear (iiscoreiy of what Gd 
himself; a lively sense of what he ha; 
for us, and a well gi-oiinded hope of w 
will do for HS. -Where the love of God 
in the atfeclions, it will command ( 
]Kiwers of nature, and ail the rest of th 
sions to aSt snitably to this sovcrcijjin a 
ruling affection of love. The eye will 
look up to God in a way of humlile i 
deuce ; the car will be attentive to hi: 
woitl ; tlie hands will be lifted up to 1 
in daily req'.iests ; the knees will be I 
humble worahip ; all the outward i 
will be busy in doing the will of God, an 
moling his gloiy. He that loves Got 
keep his commandments, and fLilfil ever; 
cnt duty with delight : He ivill ende£ 
please God in all his a^ons, and wi 
gainst and avoid whatever may offend 
and while the several outward powc 
thus engaged, all the Inward affeftion; 
ture will be employed in cori-espondii 
trcises. Supreme love will govei'n i 
at'Mie train of human passions, and ieat 
captive to checrli.il obedience. 

How senseless and absurd is the pr 
to loTC God above all things, if we do 
iolvc to live upon him as our hope and. 
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iiess ; if we do not choose him to be our God 
and our all, our chief and all-suffiicient good 
n this world, and that which is to come ! 
Where the idea of God, as a Being of supreme 
ixccUence, doth not reign in the mind, where 
he will is not determined and fixed on hr.ri, 
IS our supreme good, men are strangers to 
:hat sacred and divine affe6lion of love. 'Till 
."his be done, wc cannot be said to love God 
^ith all our heart. 

How necessary and useful a pra6lice is it 
herefore for a Christian to meditate often on 
he tSanscendant pcrf^diions and worth of the 
ilessed God ; to survey his attributes, and his 
^race in Christ Jesus ; to keep in mind a con- 
itant idea of his supreme excellence, and fre- 
juently to repeat and confirm the choice of 
nm as our highest hopes, our ])ortion and 
mr everlasting good ! This will keep the love 
)f God warm at heart, and maintain the di- 
nne afre6lion in its primitive life and vigor. 
3ut if our ideas of the adorable and supreme 
:xcellcnce of God grow faint and feeble, and 
iiiik lower in the mind ; if we lose sight of 
liis amiable glories, the sense of his amazing 
love in the gospel, his rich promises, and al- 
luring grace ; if we shall aba^c the fervency 
of this sacred passion, our love to God grows 
cold by degrees, and suffers great and gradual 
decays. 

What thanks do we owe to Cod, who, 
though WC ai*e so m'jch hidcb\*id Va VLvr^^ ^ 
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m 

mands only our love, to pay of! 
uix)n this consideration ; doth h« 
by placing the precept of love ab< 
how, poor and insolvent as we 
clear ourselves of all that wc ow 

It is surely impossible to rea 
death of our blessed Saviour, w 
ing and increasing in our hearts, 
reverence, and gratitude tohin 
justly due for all he did and su 
every word that fell from his lip 
cious than all the treasures of 
his are the words of eternal life ', 
therefore, be laid up in our heail 
slantly referred to, on all occasio 
and dircSlion of all our a6lions. 

It is impossible to love God, 
ing to please him, and as far as v 
resemble him ; therefore the Iov( 
lead to every virtue in the hig 
and vrc may be sure v/e do not ti 
if v.'e content ourselves with avo 
Bins, and do not strive, in go< 
reach the hii^hest degree of pcrf 
cap?.ble of, by his help. 

We cannot possibly exceed in 
of oi:r love to God, to whom i 
as revelation diredls us to offer t 
affeclions, and from whom alone 
for that happiness, vhich it is o 
cessarujy to desire. 
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s to the acls of love to God, obedience is 
chief: ''This is love, that we keep his 
imandments." 



LOVE OF OUR NEIGHCOR. 

^vE your neighbor for God's sake, and 
1 for your Saviour's . salce, who created all 
igs for your sake, and redeemed you for 
mercies* sake. If your love hath any other 
tive, it is false love ; if ypur motive hath 
xrther end, it is self love. If you negle6l 
T love to jrour neighbor, in vain you pro- 
i your love to God ; for by your love to 
i, your love to your neighbor is acquired ; 
. by your love to your neighbor, your love 
jrod is nourished. 

Ul men of estates are, in effedl, but trus- 
i for the benefit of the distressed, and will 
so reckoned when they are to give an ac- 
nt. 

iVe may hate men's vices, without any ill 
1 to their persons ; but we cannot helip d0»» 
.ng those that have no kind of virtue to 
ommend them. 

ie that makes any thing his chiefest good| 
erein virtue, reason, and humanity, do not 
J a part, cin never do the offices of friend- 
p, justioeyifer, liberality. 
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MEDIOCRITY. 

PLACE me, ye powers, in some obscure re-* 

treat ; 
Oh, keep me iimocent ! make others great ! 
In quiet shades, content with rural sports, 
Give me a life remote from guilty courts, 
Where free from hopes or fears, in humble- 
ease, 
Unheard of, I may live and die in peace ! 
Happy tlie man, who, thus retired from sight, 
Studies himself, and seeks no other light 2 
But most unhappy he, who's plac'd on hlgh^ 
Expos'd to every tongue and every eye ; 
Whose follies, blazed about, to all are known,"! 
And are a secret to himself alone : I ' 

Worse is an evil name, much worse than [ 
none. J 

When a man has got such a great and ex-r 
alted soul, as that he can look upon life and 
death, riches and poverty, with indifference ; 
and closely 'adhcie to probity and truth, in 
whatever shapes they may appear, then it is 
that virtue appears with such a brightness, as 
that all the world must admire her beauties. 

If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat. 
With any wish so mean as to be great ; 
C'ontimie, heaven, still from me to remove 
The humble blessings of the life I love. 



1 
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MARRIAGE. 



LI AGE is certainly a condition, up- 
he happiness or misery of life does 

I depend ; more indeed than most 
ik before hand. To be confined to 
le perpetually, for whom we have no 
sleem, must certainly be an uneasy 
ere had need be a great many good 
recommend a constant conversation 
vhere there is some share of kind- 
withoiit love, the very best of all 
Aes will never make a constant con- 
^asy and delightful. And>vhence 
Dse innumerable domestic miseries, 
; and utterly confoimd so many fam- 
from want of love and kindness in 
' husband : from these come their 
d careless management of affairs at 
their profuse extravagant expenses 
n a word, it is not easy, as it is not 
recount the evils that arise abund- 

II the want of conjugal affe6lion 
d since this is so certain, a man or 
is the most fearful hazard that can 
marries without this affc6lion in 
>, and witliout good assurances of it 
r. 
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Let j-onr love advise berore j-oii cj 
your choice be fixed before you rfta, 
member the hafipiness or misery o/ 
depends upon this one a£l, and that 
but death can dissolve the knot. 

A single life is doubtless preferab 
•narrietl one, where prudence and affei 
hot accompany the choice ; but where 
there is no terrestrial happineaa equi 
married state. 

There cannot be too near an equal 
exaft a harmony betwixt a married 
It'is a step of such weight as calls for 
foresight and penetration ; and, esj 
the temper and education must be atte 
In unequal matches, the men iire g" 
more in fault than the women, who 
(lorn be choosers. 

Wisdom to gold prefer, for 'tis much 1- 
To make your fortune than your happ 

JMarriages founded on affeflion 
most happy. Love (says Addison) c 
have shot its roots deep, and to be ncl 
before we enter into that state. Then 
thing which more nearly concerns th 
of mankind— it is Ms choice in this : 
on which his happiness or misery in 
pands. 

Though Solomon's description of aT» 
good woman, may be thought too mi 
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aechenical for this refined generation, yet 
ertain it is, that the business of a family is 
he most profitable and honorable study they 
an employ themselves in. 

The best do^vry to advance the marriage of 
. young lady is, when she has in her coim- ^ 
enance, mildness ; in her speech, wisdom ; 
n her behavior, rao<lesty ; and in her life, 
irtue. 

Better is a portion in a "wdfe, than with a 
vife. 

, An inviolable fidelity, good humor, and 
:omplacency of temper, in a wife, outlive all 
:he charms of a fine face, and make the de« 
»ys of it invisible. 

The surest way of governing both a private 
^kmily and a kingdom, is, for a husband and 
jinnee to yield at certain times something of 
their prerogative. 

A good wife, says Solomon, is a good por- 
tion ; and there is nothing of so much worth 
ets a mind well instru6led. 

Sweetness of temper, afre6Hon to her hus* 
bend, and attention to his interests, constitute 
the duUes of a wife, and form the basis of 
matrimonial felicity. The idea of power on 
either side, should be totally banished. It is 
not sufficient that the husband should never -*- 
have occasion to regret the want of it ; the 
wife must so behave, that he may never be 
conscious of possessing it. 

L 



i 
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woman of the living man-— therefore of 
more excellent nature. 

Merit must take a great compass to rise, 
not assisted by favor. 

It is not always to merit that we ought 
ascribe the fame a man has got in the vt^orl 
chance often contributing greatly to it. He 
many illustrious geniuses, learned men, fii 
punters, great sculptors, and excellent ard 
te6ls, have been unkno^vn for v^ant of met 
ing with some favorable opportunity of di 
playing their knowledge and talents to tl 
world. 

What are outward forms and shows, 
To an honest heart compared ? 

Oft the rustic wanting those. 
Has the nobler portion shar'd. 

Oft we see the homely fiow'r. 
Bearing (at the hedge's side) 

Virtues of more sov'reign pow'r. 
Than the garden's gayest pride. 



MEMORY. 

MEMORY (says Mr. Locke) is, as it we 
the store-housa of our ideas, and of so gn 
moment, tliut where it is Wanting, all t 
rest of our faculties are in a great measi 



\ 
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O memery ! celestial maid ! 

Whoglean'st the flow'rets crop'd by time ; 
And suffering not a leaf to fade, 

Preserv'st the blossoms of our prime : 



Bring, bring those blossoms to my mmd, 
When life was new, and Emma kind. 
Oh, to my raptur'd ear convey, 
The gentle things my friend would say 



I 



Unequaird virtues grac'd her breast ; 

I saw enraptur'd and was blest 

With her lov'd friendship I Oh, how dear 

Were thy sweet accents to my ear. 

But sickness — undermining — slow ! 

And death — hard, unrelenting foe ! 

From our fond hopes did cruel rend 

The tenderest spouse ! and sweetest friend 1 

* Ah 1 fled for ever from my view, 

* Thou sister of my soul, adieu !' 
Our hopes are now to meet above ^ — 
W^hcre pains shall cease — where all is love. 
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MISFORTUNE. 

SINCE misfortunes cannot be avoi 
them be graciously borne. It is not 
sort of men to expe6l an exemption fi 
common lot of mankind ; and no p< 
truly j^eat but he that keeps up the sai 
nity of mind in all conditions. 

It is a comfort to the miserable t 
companions in this sad state. This ma 
to be a kind of malicious satisfa6lion, tl 
man derives from the misfortunes of 
but the philosophy of this refle6lion 
xipon another foundation ; for our < 
does not arise from others being mii 
but from this inference upon the balanc 
we suder only the lot of human natur 
as v.e are happy or miserable compj 
others, so others are miserable or hap]: 
pared with us. By which justice of 
dence, we come to be convinced of the 
the mistake of our ingratitude. 

In any adversity that happens to uj 
v.'orJd, we ought to consider that mis< 
affli6lion are not less natural than sn( 
hail, storm and temf-est ; and it were 
sonable to hope for a year witliout wir 
for a life without trouble. Life, ho\ 
soever it seems, is a draui^ht mixed wit 
injijrcdients ; some drink deeper than 
r:>efore they come at them ; but if they 
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wim at the top, for youth to taste them, 'tis 
en to one but old age will find them thick at 
he bottom ; and it is the employment of &ith 
nd patience, and the work of wisdom and vir- 
ue, to teach us to drink the sweet part with 
'leasure and thankfulness, and to swallow the 
ittcr without relu6tance. 

*ortuae, made up of toys and impudence, 
^hat common jade, that has not common sense : 
(ut, fond of business, insolently dares 
'retend to rule, and spoil the world's affaii's. 
►he, shuffling up and down, her favors throws! 
)n the next met, not minding what she docs. I 
Jor why, nor whom she helps or injures { 

knows. J 

ometimes she smiles, then like a fury raves, 
ind seldom U\ily loves, but fools or knaves. 
*et her love whom alie pleafife, I scorn to woo 

her, 
Vhile she stays with me, I'll be civil to her ; 
\vLt if she offejB once to move her wings, 
'11 fling her back all her vain gewgaw things, 
Uttd, arm'd with virtue, "will more glorious 

stand, 
'han if the jilt still bow'd at my conunand. 

There is no accident bo exquisitely unfortu- 
atc, but wise men will make some advantage 
f it ; nor any so entirely fortunate, but fools 
lay turn it to their own prejudice. One ad- 
EUitage gained by calamities, is to know how 
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to sympathize with othtrf 
It is often found, that to I 
bmities with a tranquil n 
Koy to avoid them, or at I 
season of their amval ; a 
thing tlse in it, but the 
more tolerable when they 
prudent to try the espcrii 

Human life is so full o 
that either for ourselves 
creatures, we find coniinu; 
ing ; a:id thus that bcncvi 
very essence ef virtue, co 
wretched. 

In human life there is 
fortune : and it is unrea; 
exemption fi-oni the com: 

Wliere tliere is no con 
quest ; and where tlieru 



Evils inevitable arc alv 
)w:cauae known to be pi 
felt to give defiance to e 
tlie days of unmixed fe 
knowledge while we expc 
are those we deplore, wh 
their \Tdue, and by miafo 
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dttmities are friends ; (says Dr. Young) 
0W wretched is the man who never moum*d I 
dive for precious pearls in sorrow's stream ; 
bt so the tlioughtless man who only grieves ; 
'akes all the torment and reje6is the gain* 
nestimable gain !) I'll raise a tax on my ca- 
lamity, I 
nd reap rich compensation from my pain- 
When a misfortune is impending, I cry, 
rod forbid — but when it falls upon mc, I say, 
rod be praised. 

There is no knowing how the heart will 
^ar those misfortunes which have been con- 
implated but never felt. We are but little 
Rfedled by a distant view of evils, and it is 
ood for our peace that it should be so. 



MORTALITY. 

COULD we draw back the covering of the 
omb I could we see what those are now who 
)i!ce were mortal, oh ! how would it surprize 
md grieve us, to behold the prodigious trans- 
ormation that has taken place on every indi- 
idual ; grieve us to observe the dishonor 
lone to our nature in general, within tliese 
lubterrancous lodgments ! Here the sweet 
Old winning aspe6l, that wore perpetually an 
ittra6Uve smile, grins horribly ^ tiaks.'i?-^ 



■,i 
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ghastly skull.; ^The eye tliat oJatshone t 

diamond's lustre, and glanced her lovely Hg! 
ning into' the most guarded heart : ala 
where is it ! where shall we find the rolii 
sparkler ? How are all those radiant ^Ixxr. 
totally — totally eclipsed ! The tongue tl 
once commanded all the charms of harmoi 
and all the powers of eloquence, in tl 
strange land " has forgot its cunning." 
Where are now thosef strains of melody, wla 
ravished our ears ? Where is that flow of p< 
suasion, which carried captive our judgmen 
The great master of language and of songi 
become silent as the night that surrounds bb 



■' I — What is the world to them. 
Its pomps, its pleasures, and its nonsense al 
Who in their beds of dust, in silence laid, 
Are swiftly mouldering into native clay ; 
'Tis nought to them who bear the name 

kings. 
Or idly share the miser's golden stores : 
Honor and wealth no longer's their pursuit, 
While pleasure's court, and beauty charms 

vain ; 
For death has struck his sure unerring blai 
Their race is run, and tim^e's to them no mm 
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MODESTY and IMPUDENCE. 

MODESTY has a natural tendency to con- 
al a man's talents, as impudence displays 
em to the utmost, and has been the only 
use why many have risen in the world, un- 
r all the disadvantages of low birth and lit- 
: merit. Such indolence and incapacity is 
ere in the generality of mankind, that they 
* apt to receive a man for whatever he has 
[iiind to put himself off for, and admit his 
erbearing airs, as proofs of that merit 
lich he assumes to himself. 
A decent assurance seems to be the natural 
iendant of virtue ; and few men can distin- 
lish impudence from it ; as, on the other 
nd, diffidence being the natural result of 
:e and folly, has drawn disgrace upon mo- 
sty, which in outward appearance, so nearly 
sembles it. 

As impudence, though really a vice, has 
e same efiecl upon a man*s fortune, as if it 
;re a nrtue, so we may observe, that it is 
nost as difficult to be obtained, and is, in 
at respedl, distinguished from all the other 
:es which are acquired with little pains, and 
ntinually increase upon indulgence. Many 
man, being sensible that modesty is excccd- 
4;ly pi^ejudicial to him in making his for- 
ne, has resolved to be impudent, and put a 
Id face on the matter ; but 'tis obsenablc, 
at such people h&ve seldom succeeded iu 

M 
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thtir atttnipls, but have been obn^c 
lapse into thL-ir priniilivt; modesty. 
caiTius a man through the world) lik' 
genuine, natural impudence ; its co 
is ^po(\ foi' nothing, nor can evci' su; 
stlf. If ally thing can give a mod 
mure assurance, it must be some ad 
of tbrtunc which chance procured 
Kicbes naturall)' gain a man a .ravo 
ception in the world, and give ment 
lustre, when a person is endowed 
'Tis wonderful to ohsen-e what airs c 
ority fools and knaves, with large pos 
give themselves, above men of the 
merit, in poverty. Nor do tlie men ■ 
make any strong opposition to those 
tions, but rather seem to favor then 
modesty of their bchiivior. 

To make wisdom agree v/ilh ini 
is us difliailt as to reconcile vice and 
These are the reileelions ivhich ha 
rod upon this subject of modesty ai 
dence, and 1 hope the reader will no 
pleased to sec them v/wiight into tV 
ill;; allegory. 

Jupiter, in the begrinninj;, joined 
Wisdom and Confidence tojjeliiei' ; i 
Fully, and Dilfidencu ; 'ami ttius ii 
Bi^nt them into the world. Hut ili 
tlioiij^ht he had matched them v 
judq;ment, and said, tliat Conf:denci 
iiaturul companion o< \^ituei i-!id '. 



crved to be altened with Difiidence. They 
I notjjonc^far before dissension arose a- 
ng them. Wisdom, who was the j»;iiide 
Lhe one company, was always accustomed, 
ore she ventured on any road, however 
Lten, to examine it carefiUly, to inquh\i 
ither it led ; what dangers, difficulties, or 
idranccs might possibly, or probably occur 
it- In tliese deliberations she usually con- 
ned some time, which delay was very dis- 
asing to Confidence, who was always in- 
led to hurry on, without much fore-thought 
deliberation, in the first road he met. — 
isdom and Virtue were inseparable ; but 
nfidence one day following his impetuous 
:ure, advanced a considerable way before 
; guides and companions, and not feeling 
y want of their company, he never inrjuired 
er them, nor ever met with tliem more. 
like manner, the other society, though 
ned by Jupiter, disagreed and separated. 
. Folly saw very little way before her, she 
cl nothing to determine concerning the 
odness of roads, nor could give the prcfer- 
ce to one above another, and their want of 
solution increased by Diilidence, who, with 
r doubts and scruples, always retai ded the 
miey. This was a great annoyance to Vice, 
lo loved not to. hear of difticultics and de- 
^s, and was never satisfied without his full 
rccr in whatever his inclinations led him to* 
)lly, he knew, though she hearkened txi DvC- 
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lidence, would be casUy managed w 
therefore, as a vicious horee throw 
he openly beat away this control 
pleasures, and proceeded on his joi 
KoUy, from whom he is inscparal 
fidcnce and Diffidence being after i 
ncr both thrown loose from their 
companions, wandered (or some tii 
last chance led them at the same ti 
same villa^. Confidence went d: 
to the great hpusc, which belonged t 
the lord of the village, and withoi 
for a jxirter, inlnided himselflmmc 
to the innermost apartments, wheix 
Vice and Folly well received before 
joined the train, recommended hii 
<iuickly to his landlord, and entered 
familiarity with Vice, that he was ( 
the same company with Folly. 1 
frequent guests with Wealth, ; 
tliat moment inseparable. Diffwlcr 
mean time, not darin); to approach 
housCf accepted of an invitation ! 
of the tenants, and entering Lhc 
found Wisdom and Virtue, who, bei 
sedby the landlord, had retired thitl 

Virtue took compassion on her, 
<lom found from her temper, that s 
tasily improve, so they admitted 
'their society. Accordingly, by the 
she altered, in a little time, somcwl; 
manner ; and becoming much more 
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gaging, was now called by the name 
idesty. 

11 company has a greater efl^6l than 
Confidence, though more refra6\ory to 
I and example, degenerated so far by 
:iety of Vice and Folly, as to pass by 
ne of Impudence. 

ikind, who saw these societies as Jupi- 
jt joined them, and knew nothing of 
nutual dissentions, are thereby led into 
I mistakes, and whenever they see Im- 
;e, make account of Virtue and Wis- 
and oft when they obsen^e Modesty, 
r attendants Vice and Folly. 

sweet blush of modesty, ' • 
e beauteous than the ruby seems, 

an without modesty, is lost to all sense 
or and virtue. 

lesty is sure the chiefest oni?.ment of 
:, and cannot be blameable in the men ; 
tie of the most amiable qualities thcit 
man or woman can possess. 
re scarce can be named one quality thjt 
ible in a woman, which is not beccm- 
a man, not excepting even modesty aiid 
less of nature. 

; modesty of women prevail more than 
ower, riches, or beauty. Modesty in 
iscourse, will give a lustre to truth, and 
ose to your errors. • ' 

M 2 
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his afre6lions dark as Erebus^ 
no such man be trusted. 

vTusic is one of the seven sciences, and is 
tly admired by ail people of a iine taste^ 
d who love the liberal arts. A man who 
.s no taste for music, is destitute of a feelings 
iiich we are informed will be of high estima- 
on in another system. The want of taste 
jr music, is a sign of a barbarous dispositioni 
ind those v/ho are not afFe6led with its 
:]iarms> are, in chara6\er, somewhat bdow 
the beasts of the field. A taste for this art 
does not imply that a person is an a6lual per- 
former upon an instalment, or that he is a 
a good singer ; both judgment and taste for 
music, may be where the ponder of the organs 
that are necessary for executing it are want- 
ing. A person may have a bad voice, ani 
yet be delighted with a good song, and b 
a good judge of singing ; he may be plea 
ed with a tune upon the violin or harpsichoi 
and yet not be able to perform upon eith* 
Such as do not love music, are persons i! 
few choose to keep company with. 

The charms of sweet music no pencil 
paint. X 

They calm the mde savage, enliven the s' 

Make brighter our pleasures, more jc 
our joy. 

With raptures we feel, yet those raj 
ne'er cloy« 
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HUMAN NATURE. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the dcgcncra- 
and meanness that has crept into human 
:ure, there is a thousand aclions in vrhich 
>reaks through its original corruption, and 
>ws what it once was, and what it will be 
reafter. We may consider the squl of man 
the ruin of a glorious pile of building ; 
ere, amidst the heaps of nibbish, you meet 
1\ noble fragments of sculpture, braken 
lars and obelisks, and a magnificence in 
ifusLon. Virtue and wisdom are continu- 
f employed in clearing the ruins, removing 
:se disorderly heaps, recovering the noble 
es that lie buried under them, and adjust- 
; them as well as possible, according to 
:ir ancient symmetry and beauty. A happy 
ication, conversation with the finest spirits, 
king abroad into the works of nature, and 
icrvations upon mankind, are the greatest 
istances to this necessary and glorious 
rk. But even among those who have nev- 
had the happiness of any of these advan- 
;cs, there are sometimes such exertions of 
J greatness that is natural to the mind of 
in, as show capacities and abilities that 
sd only those accidental helps to fetch them 
t, and show them in a proper light. A 
:bian soul is still the niin of thia V!>'«riQu«^ 
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as I'as; Jlx tl:;;m upon llic sovt- 
i!i pm-snil (ii"kno\¥l';ilgt ivc niOi 
:■.;!■;; F.itisiiicticn to our minds, 
M-en.ry «ith tracin;^ other in; 
'1;-, in I'.jMii the one stiprcm 
truth. And«-ei-c there no c 
laun itarninR, there is Ihisii 
liiMiy (lefefls, it brin(!:R us to 
iveakness, and makes us it; 
f;ri;ster niHinRness, submit In 
It is according to nature tol 
no man that hits not dii'estcil 
mrjiity can Iw hard hearted to 
feeling a pniii in himself. 
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The wise and good will ever he loved and 
honored as the giory of human nature. 



NOBILITY. 

IT is the saying of a great man, that if we 
\rould trace our descents, we should find all 
slaves to come from princes, and all princes 
from slaves. But fortune has turned all things 
topsy turvy, in a long story of revolutions.-— 
Though it matters not whence we came, but 
what we are ; nor is the glory of our ances- 
tors any more to our honor, than the wicked- 
aess of their posterity is to their disgrace. 

It matters not from what stock we are des- 
cended, so long as v/e have virtue ; for that 
alone is true nobility. 

Let high birth triumph 1 what can be more 

great ! 
Nothing---but merit in a low estate. 
To virtue's humblest sons let none prefer 
Vice, tho* descended from the conqueror. 
Shall men, like figures, pass for high, or base, 
Shght or important only by their place ? 
Titles are marks of honest men and wise, 
The fool or knave that wears a title lies. 

Be not deceived by the splendor of riches, 
to overlook the claim of unassuming merit ; 
pr^f^jr not the title to the m'.u\. 
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Wealth and titles are only the gifts of for- J 1 
tunc ; but peace and contentment are the pc* 
cii'-iur endowments of a well disposed mind. 

'i'he ji-reatest oniament of sn illustrious life) 
is r.iodcsty and humility, which go a great J^ 
^\-:.v in tlie chani6lcr of the most eailted 



pnnccs. 

Mobility is to be considered only as an hn- 
r. binary distinction, unless accompanied "with Isw 
the practice of those generous viitues by which 
it oujrht to be obtained. l3 

Titles of honor conferred upon such as haw J^ 
no personal merit to deserve them, are, atbcatj j** 
but the royal stamp set upon hvs^e metal. 

Tithes of b-OTjor are like the impi^ssioDs an 
coin — v/hich add no ^alue to gold and silYcr} 
i.ut or.ly render Ijrass current. 

(h'eat qualities m?.ke great men. Who, 
favs Seneca, is a ecntltman ? The man whom 
Ji.itiir;; hcs dir^postd, and as it were, cut out 
h:-: virtue. TJiis man is well-bora, indeed ; - 
h'r: he wai-ts nothin:^ eise to make him noble, | 
v.i:o i.r.fi a n::nd co generous, that he can rise 1] 
.''.bo;\.', and ti'iumph ever fortune, let his con- ■ < 
(liiion be what it v.ijb 

I ■ c th:?.t l^oasts of liis ancestors, confesses 
be h'-LS no virtue of his own. No other per- 
; cr. buth lived for ou.r honor ; nor ought that 
to be repu.ted cum, v/liich was long before we 
Ly.\:l a bc'ir.f); ; fcr wlis.t advantage can it be to 
•' bli:id mv.w that bis parents bad good eyes ? 
V^'cc'i h:: M.^e one v.'hit the better ? 
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s one advantage is observable in being 
born, that it makes men sensible they 
ied to virtue, and lays stronger obliga- 
>n them, not to degenerate from the cx- 
:ies of thcil* ancestorfe. 
.re is no nobiiity like that of a great 

for it never stoops to artifice, nor is 
ig in good offices, where they are sca- 
le. 

ire is a nobility without heraldry. There 
tme glory, no true greatness without 
; without which we do but abuse all 
Dod things we have, whether tliey be 
:>r little, false or real. A high pedigree 
. a man take uo with the virtues of his 
ors, without endeavoring to acquire any 
If. 

e and ancestry render a good man more 
lous, but an ill one more contemptible, 
is in&mous, though in a prince ; and 
honorable, though in a peasant, 
n in former ages, though simple and 
were great in. themselves, and indepcn- 
n a thousand things, which are since in- 
1 to supply, perhaps, tihat true greatness 

is now extin6li 

5 may observe some of our noble coun- 
n, who -come with high advantage and 
thy chara6ler inta public. But ere they 
ong engaged in it, their worth unhap- 
ccomes venal. Equipage, titles, prece- 
s, strifls, ribands, and such like glittering; 

N 
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VMV, arc taken in c^fciiaiis^i: Tur 
whI tnic; lionor. Thuy may bi 
I'l'anjjs thfir honest iim;^Riii'i:s, 
I'.-Of cuuBi; citd fiii-nds lo r.n ima 
i:^l; uict, orurUis, ai;> fcrcts 
ii'i Olid l>c;r <iuallUes &»{|\ittm 
t!;Lin, under llic tilk's of^iuccs, 
::r.diiic itst rf this iiii>ck pi-.iint. 
ii;;v;ilu'.i(in. Tl'ty miiy fan, 
!f;i!:s, In; told cf hi>uor aiid woill: 
piis uiid thtir country ; tiiil imi 
tlml Jilt world knows litllcr, Hiid 
IriLniia and a<lriiiri:rs, hiivt' tiiiu; 
loiv fltrnsci or a very pi'ol'oiind l\\ 
All lliin^B have sonic kiiid of 
'H'hirii the natiiTLd i^-oiuil'sh of t 
V.-.;;:M;ii:d. Vv'c do Hot, Ihilvfo 
i.:,';i io1><: }>ooil bt-cuusL- sliu 'ui< 
>mI, jiuinrcd. ai:d ::ilih-d ; bui Ik 
l^U:r'l for Eili the pt;rposi,s of navi 
i" iIiC ]>rb|)tT cnil ot' a sSiip, li 
r'i.i.'iiisu in our L'sl:-L'm of hvi\ 
fo nn;i h lo be vilu-.'d i»v Hk ^r;.: 

wi! fj-.-slioHci;. 

\'i;uie can r;i!(\'r liie nitiiixri 
—;.:!*! vice tnrsi 11k- j,'r; t-iett into 
'.'i!. L-n ye iiU-bJor.s and ye ni-.rs. 
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to have p^ixiat circunispeclion in rep^anlto VivAv 
niosl trivial actions. Titles miikc a h^iviiIlt 
distinc\ion than is almost tolerable to a liritisli 
spirit. They almost vary the species ; yet, 
ad they are oftentimes conierrecl, sc-cm not sj 
much the reward, as the substitutes of meriu 
People of superior birth, fortune, or educa- 
tion ought to maintain their supcTiority by 
their intelleclual acquirements, in whicli they 
are not likely to be surpassed, or even ciuui- 
led, by those in lower stations, ^\i!oh-ive ju«;i 
none of their opportunities to improve i!i cm- 
selves. 



OBLKiATIONS. 



H 



AVE I obiip:ed any body, or doQv? trie 
World any service ? If so, the action hus re- 
warded me ; this answer will encourap^e i^ood 
nature, therefore let it always be at hand. 

Great minds, like Heaven, arc pleas'd v.ith do- 
ing gOCKl, 

Tho* th' ungrate fid subjects of their favors 
Are barren in retui-n. Virtue does siill 
With scorn the mercenar>' world rcL'^arci, 
WhvrL' abjecl i:o;ils do good and Ko\vi vt'J;•:oc'>^. •- 
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Above the worthless trophies man can rarsc 
She seeks not honor, wealth, or any prmse, 
But with herself, herself the goddess pays. 

A man cannot be bound by one benefit 
suffer all sorts of injuries ; for there arc soi 
cases wherein we lie under no obligation fo 
benefit, because a greater injury absolves 
As for example, a man helps mc out of a 1; 
suit, and afterwards commits a rape upon i 
daughter ; here, the following impiety cane 
the antecedent oblinration. A man lends i 
a little money, then sets my house on fir 
the debtor is here turned creditor, because t 
injury outweighs the benefit ; nay, if he d( 
t)ut so much as repent the good office doi 
and grow sour and insolent upon it, and \ 
braid me with it ; if he did it only for his o" 
sake, or for any other reason than for mine 
am in some degree, more or less, acquittec 
the obligation. 

You have yourself your kindness overpaii 
He ceases to oblige who can upbradd. 

A certain person once had done me a £ 
gular piece of service, but had afterwards 
haved himself very unworthily towards r 
An occasion soon occurred which put it i 
my power to requite his ill offices ; and 1 1 
urged to take advantage of it, by a fnenc 
mine-— or rather, an epe:|aiy of his. 1 pbj« 
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that this man had formerly obliged and 
edme. Tiue, lie replied, but surely his 
•eh'dvior since that time, has sufficiently 
elled both the seiVice and the oblit^ation. 
lo means ; mercliants' accounts are ne>cr 
: admitted mto the higher and more liber- 
)mnitrce of friendship. A person who 
once oblij2;ed, has put it out of his power 

after to disoblige us. The scripture has 
Icated a precept, to forgive our enemies ; 

much stronger then must the text imply, 
brgiveness of our friends ? The disobliga- 
, therefore, being thus cancelled by reli- 
, leaves the obligation without abatement 
lorality. A kindness can never be cancel- 
-not even by repaying it. 



OATHS. 

HE lawful use and end of s^veriinp-, is, ic 
an end to all strife, and lo maiii^ain both 
ty and charity among men ; the i\<() 
Is and ligaments of society. Kov/, since 
tlic ftovci'cign right and property of (led 
e, infallibly to search laid try th.e heaiis 
len, he tlieit-fore becomes the infiiliii^li: 
less of the truth or frJsehocd of what tl:'. y 
ik ; so ihat in every such lawful oil]-. 
e is not only a solemn rppccl, and in ihr. * 
?al uH inscri^nioil of glcry lo his so'.cie':;' 

N 1 
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iiniiiiscioiire, but tlicvciii th 
iiiid(M' Ills wraCi) and curse. 
!:il;i«ly, which mskts tUis i 
and Koicmn. 

But to bri:ak in r.nkly ai 
iilMiitlie sacred and tvt:iii:ii- 
with Iwld ami fiill-mrnitlit 
ihroii;;!) his sacred n:vniL' n 
innielious bla!<j)hL-i»iL's, ih' 
fi-om which all ftarordixt 
mid baiiislierj. Yet w;me 
up to that pi-odigioiis l]i:i;;l 
ihuy dare assault the vfiy 
charge whole vollies nfbh 
that glorious Myjcsly \\h 
They arc not afruid to h'u 
:iiid cballeng^ the Cod that 
his worst. They deck (:is 
iheir common discoursis w! 
rid imprecations, iiot tslL-w 
i>.'.td modish vvi';Uoul. Ilcoi 
^■^s'ca'.ntss cf th;;ir spirits to 
common i-.ite, Tliuy aiv 
■ s-L-Litc to t:ie world, tliat t 
liiose puny, silly fuliovH, 
invisible powci-s, or so mm 
!•) clip a full-mouthed oatV 
or wliisjjcrin^ the emphatic 
ble, but think a hon-id bias; 
moat sweet and graceful cad 
rlietoric. If thera be a 
scarce beliavc, IJiey arc ni- 
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oj)rovoke him, to give them a convincinr^ 
Tidence of his being. And if he be, as they 
re told he is, rich in patience and forbcar- 
lice, they are resolv^l to try how far his pLi- 
ence will extend, and what load of wickcd- 
2SS it is capable to bear. If, therefore ^ de- 
ru6lion be not sure enough, they will do 
icir utmost to make it so, by treading down 
le only bridge whereby they can escape it, 
lat is, by trampling under their feet the prc- 
ous blood and wounds of the Son of God, 
id imprecating the damnation of hell upon 
leir souls, as if it slumbered too long, and 
as too slow paced in its motion towards 
lem. 

It is common for some men to swear, only 
► fill up the vacuities of their empty dis- 
burse. 

Common swearing argues in a man, a pcr- 
3tual distrust of his own i-eputation, and is 
1 acknowledgment that he thinks liis bi^rc 
ord not worthy of credit. 

The man of the world— the all iiccomplish- 
l earl of Chesterfield — savs, *' 1 was ovf.n 
»siu^ enough, for a little ^^hile to sv.e?j', hy 
ay of adorning and completinj^ tlie shlriin:; 
iara6ler of the man offtishion, or plca-iur-. » 
hich I afFe6led ; but this folly I soon h'id 
»ide, upon findmg both tlic pT.iiit j\r/l lliv i.i- 
icency of it." Listen yc Suuiliop'jiin ;^i-.;- 
nders, yc pretenders to police ssc. 

The great Dr. Uc£ci;^uiier being imilcd lo 




■lilE lilVi:, 



ii:ikc oi-.c. oi Hii il!iisti'ioiL3 i:urn|>;:ny, one of 
I'lioii). au ofiiccr piTscnt, being unhapjnly 
d[Ui:lt'(I to swi^aiini; in hW. ciiscourse, at tlw 
iti-iod of tvtry caih, vould contiiiualljr sii 
ho (loL'Vir's parboil ; the doflor bore thil 
e^'lty fur some time ^lith patience ; a.t length 
10 was iiocts-itatixl to sil'.nce tlie swearer 
vilh this fine ivbuke : " Sir, you have taka 
.oiTic puins to rentier i»e ridiculous (if pos^- 
ik) by voiti' pointed apoliijiics i now, air, I 
<m to tell yen, (f Cod Almigliiy doe» koI hta 
,':i:, Im'.iircy.ii lK'iil7in'(^- 1 HI him," ■ 



Oh, thp.l the muse mi(;iitcall,witli(iutoirfiic£t 
I'iiu p;alhint Eioldier back to bis f^ood sense ! 
lli.i t^mprcl uL-Id 80 cautious not to Jose ; 
"o ca.vi^l-.'Ss {jxii'.e of bis eternal foes, 
-s'ldicv i so lender of thy i>rince*s fame, 
'.VUy bcj profuse of a si'.peiior name ? 
i^Ttlic kin!);'BsA^ the bi-unt of battles bear, 
Llul— for tiic Kino of king's saki:— do kot 



1 lit iiHutuous, lbouj>li romraon, practice oi 
rtii':i:ifj and swcarintr, iiijon llic most iriviu 
nci asio;i:=, ar.d of iiaiiig the name of Gotl iircv 
i'.'tlHly, p'.'Ci-ftil !-.h;uiK-ri.Jy witli many v;h( 
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Lsed to call themselves Christians ; nor 
:nstom less ridiculous than impious, 
the only crime which human nature is 
of committing, that neither proposes 
c nor profit for its end. 

he nauseous complicated crimes, 
most infest and stigmatize the times, 
5 none that can with impious oaths com- 
pare, 
vic'j and folly have an equal share. 



OPPRESSION. 

'LRE is a species of oppression that 
(and a bad custom it is) has made too 
' to the inhabitants of this isle, that is, 
ifincment of the persons of their fellow 
es for debt, £cc. under san6lion of the 
ideed law is necessary for the protec- 

our propertj', and there are men of 
vonor, probity, and humanity, in that 
ion, who do honor to it ; but these are 
i men who advise aiTcsts, impriaon- 

and destruction, tiiat would lay waste 
[e family, merely to put money in his 

such only are the piOwCcdings of the 
»f that profession. 

sentiments of humanity incline us to 
t the miserable, and it is a fdll^/^vx 



J^ new v/eipjht to his disgrace to ilttic 

\ ; ly. And yet men are so bnital and un 

I'ul, as lo load a man with the most 

;. ( ensure, who is unfoilunate. The firs 

f^ tliat occurs, is, to dive into the reason 

Z, distress. Thev neither offer in his beb 

,■ misfortunes of the times, nor the pos* 

ailairs and conjeclure of thint^s, but \v\\ 

hitely have him p;uilty of meriting all tl 

befallen him, and invent a thousand ma 

fttoriesto dircrcdit and niin him beyond 

cry. Detestable practice ! Can such p 

call themselves men ? No ! their a6li( 

loo evident a proof of the brutal, instead 

rational mind. The wounded porpoise 

f- ^ sued to absolute destruction by his 

fish, and the stricken deer is denied i 

by his most customary associates ; but 

such practices must forfeit all title to h 

itv. 
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iiig, lialf dead, the conquerVl champion lies, 

1 sudden all tlie base, ignoble crowd, 

1 clam'ring seize the helpless worried 

wretch, 
thirsting for his blood, drag difT 'rent ways 
mangled caixase on th' ensanguin'd plain, 
asts I— of pity void ! t' oppress the weak — 
oint your vengeance at the friendless head, 
with one mutual cry insult the fallen 1 
•lem too just of man's degenerate race. 

,*en the honest heart, that never knew 
: it was to owe, and unable to answer the 
demand, can scarce forai an idea of what 
to breathe the air at the mercy of another ; 
bor, to struggle to be just, whilst the cru-* 
Drid is loading you with the guilt of injus- 

ist enjoyments do not alleviate present 
; whereas the evils a man has endured 
hten the present satisfadVions. 
D man has a thorough taste of prosperity, 
lom adversity never happened. It is bet- 
3 suffer witliout a cause, tl\an that there 
Id be a cause for our suffering, 
is inhimian and arrcgraxt, to insult over a 
^ent delinfiuent. 
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rOLITENESS. 



p, 



OLITENESS taught, as an art 
\kjUS ; as the expression of liberal si 
and countcous manners, it is truly v; 
Politeness is an evenness of soi: 
e%(iiudes at the same time both ins 
and too much earnestness. It su 
qiiick discernment, to perceive imi 
the different charadVers of men : a 
easy condescension, adapts itself t:> ea 
taste ; not to flatter, but to calm his 
In a word, it is a forgetting of our 
oixler to seek whatever may be agn 
others ; but in so delicate a muiu 
let thenl scarce perceive v/e are so ei 
It knows how to contradi6\ with res] 
please without adulation ; and is ecj 
mote from an insipid complaisant 
mean familiarity. 

Study v.'ith care politoness, that rni 
The modish forms of j^esture and ol 
In vain, formality, with matron mien 
And pertness apes her, with familiar 
Tjicy against nature for applaiiseii st 
Distort themselves, and give all otiu 
yAvi moves v/ith er.sy, though with 

pr.ce, 
\nd shows no part of study, hut ll.c 
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ev'n by this, man is but half relin'd, 
:ss philosophy subdues his mind ; 
but a vaniish that is quickly lost, 
m e*er the soul in passion's sea is tost. 

lere is a poUteftess of the heart which is 
ned to no rank, and dependent upon no 
ation ; the desire of oblipjing seldom fails 
Ined '.\ith delicacy of sentiment) to please, 
jh the stile may differ from that of mod- 
■efinement. 

•ue politeness is a science not to be ac- 
id in schools. Nature must bestow a 
is : and that genius must be improved 
ading authors of delicacy and spirit, and 
itencd bv a fi^cdorn of conversation with 
ms of tas*e. It is an enemy to all kinds 
nstraint, does every thinp; with ease, snd 
Xh. certain never to offend, is never al tiivi 
nse of flattery to oblige. 
; careful to obsene the distIn6llon bc- 
1 over-sti'ained complaisance and true 
iness,— between false dellcacv and true. 
I that is truly polite, knov.s how to con- 
Si with respecl, and to please without 
ition ; and is equally remote from an in- 
complaisance, and a low familiaiity. 
^rit aiKl good brecdine: will make their 
every wijerc- Knowledge will introduce 
and good breeding will endear you to the 
of companies ; for politeness and good 
ling are absolutely necessary to adorn 

O 
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any, or all ether good qualities or talents 
Without them no knowlcd^, no perfef! 
whatever, is seen in its best light. The sc 
lar, without good breeding, is a pedant ; 
philosopher, a cynic ; the soldier, a bru 
and every one disagreeable. If a man aco 
you, and talks to you ever so dully or fr 
lously, it is worse than inideness, it is bn: 
ity to ^how him, by a manifest inattentic*. 
what he says, that you think him a fool, 
a blockhead, and not worth hearing. ] 
much more so with regard to women, vi 
of whatever rank they are, are entitled 
consideration of their sex, not only to an 
tcntion, but an officious good breeding fi 
men. • The most familiar habitudes, com 
tions, and friendships, require a degret 
good breeding, else their intimacy will s 
degenerate into a coarse familiarity, infi 
.-^ly produdlive of contempt or disgust. 
tjt^l Politeness "^w^s-modesty are becommg in 
men, but esj^tcially in those whom fort 
has raised above otiiers. 

Good breeding is the result of much g 
sense, some good nature, and a little self 
nial for the sake of others, and with a viev 
obtain the same indulgence from them 
Good manners are, to particular societ 
wliat good morals are to society in gene 
their cement and their security. 

Worldly politeness is no mere than an i 
tation, or imperfe6l copy of Christian char 
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.being the pretence or outward appearance of 
.that deference to the judgment, and attention 
to the interests of others, which a true Chris- 
tian has as the rule of his life, and the dispo- 
sition of his heart. 

Whatever sphere a man has been bi'cd in, 
or attained to, religion is not an inj%u'y, but 
an addition to the politeness of his carnage. 
They seem indeed to confess their relation Ui 
one another, by their reciprocal influence.— 
In promiscuous conversation, as true religion 
contributes to make men decent or courteous, 
so true politeness guaixls them enbclually 
from any outrage against piety or purity. 

To be perfecilly polite, one must have a 
great presence of mind, with a delicate and 
quick sense of propriety ; or, in other words, 
one should be able to form an instantaneous 
judojment of what is fittest to be done, on 
everv occasion as it offers. I have known one 
or two persons, who seemed to owe this ad- 
vantage to nature only, and to have the pecu- 
liar happiness of being born, as it were, with 
another sense, by which they had an immedi- 
ate perceptioii of what was proper and iuj- 
proper, in cases .ibsohitcly new to them ; l)ut 
this is the lot of very few. It nuist everv 
where be gofid breeding, to set your compan- 
ions in an ad^Tintageous point of light, by 
giving each an opportunity of displaying tlicir 
most agreeable talents, and by carefully avoid- 
ing ^H occasioiis of exposing their defec\s :,— ^^ 
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to exert your own endeavors tx) plea^^ 
to amuse, but not to outshine them : to 
each their due share of attention and not 
—not engrossing the talk, when othen 
desirous to speak, nor suffering the conv< 
tion to flag, for want of introducing sc 
thing to continue or renew the Bubje6\> 
honor preferring one another* We &h 
be perfedlly easy, and make • others so i 
can. But this happy case belongs, perl 
to the last stage of perfedtion in politene 
but a real desire of obliging, and a respe 
aUention, will, in a great pleasure, su 
piany defec\s. 



POVERTY. 

IN seeking virtue, if you find povcrt 
not ashamed ; the fault is not yours* ^ 
honor or dishonor is purchased by your 
a6lions ; though virtue gives a ragged \i\ 
she gives a golden cognizance. If her 
vice make you poor, blush not ; your poA 
may prove disadvantageous to you, but ca 
dishonor you. 

To feel the extremity of want, and b 
ways under discipline and mortification, i 
he very uncomfortable : but tlien we ai 
consider, that the world will either mer 
-vvC'dr off", and that the discharge will c 
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)rtiy, and the hai*dship turn to advantage ; 
it the contest is commendable and brave, 
:1 that *tis dungcrous and dishonorable to 
•rendei'. 

lie ancient saj^-cs did those tho'ts possess, 
at poverty's the source of hapj^iness. 
Klern opinion holds, that wealth in store 
the sole source can happiness insure, 
t licav'n-bom wisdom teaches better things ; 
•t to expecl from these, what virtue only 
brinfrs. 



o- 



Poverty fiJls heavy upon him only, who es- 
ins it a misfortiine. 

^t is more honorable not to have and yet 
icrve, than to have and not deserve. 
The little value Trovidcnce sets upon riches, 
:c:.i\ \:y the persons on wliom it is bestowed. 
o\'4di want is tliC reborn of every weallliy 
I, tm innocent poverty is yet preremble lo 
I'^e j^iiiiiv luHucnce the world can oflVr. 
rh'-v.x' i'i ::o contendln'?^ with necessity ; i;nvl 
sl;(i;:id hv vcrv tjn.lcr Lov/ we cc iis<::j 
:•;: lii'.il si'.biult to il. It is one thinj.; lo Lv* 
:'.c! :y to do i;s \\e v.il], and another tniiij:; 
■'■ ti'.d up to do Avhr.t me musL. 
'l' ;-.il ixji-cry thut of tiie mind is t]ie rr.cr.t 






. \-i 'li Q- ■sr•7],(r^v'^ oLsf.rviitlon, v.ith v/hnt 
■ ' ■....■t»;;ea ]:ccr man enters ur.on iW^'otvc -^^t 
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j,!\\H s;i iro ivrA acceptance to" all that its pos* 
svf.r^r Kay.5 or docs, so poverty creates cUses- 
I'jLiii, sconi, and prejudice to all the undertak- 
in«rs of the indi'xcnt. The necessitous man 
hx:i neither hands, lips, nor undcretanding for 
his o'lHi, or his friend's use ; but is in the 
y same condition with the sick, with this diflfer-. 
ence only, that his is an infection no man will 
relieve, or assist ; or if he docs, 'tis seldom 
Avlth as much pity as contempt, and rather for 
tlie ostentation of the physician, than compas- 
sion on the patient : it is a circumstancct 
wherein a man finds all the good he desen'es 
inaccessible, all the ill unavoidable ; under 
these pressures, the poor man speaks with 
hesitation, undertakes with irresolution, and 
v.zhi v.ith disappointment ; he is slighted in ' 
Mien's conversations, overlooked in their as- 
•.iemblies, C:c. But from whence, alas ! has 
he thi.i trciUinent ? From a creature that has 
cniy the support of, but not an exemption 
from L'nc v>ants, for which he despises him ; 
iiv r^\•,cl\ is the unaccountCible insolence of 
man, h:. v.ill not see, that he who is support- 
ed, is in liie sume class of natural necessity, 
;<s lie t'V.it vvanls a supi^ort ; and to be helped 
iiii-Mios to be indip;ci;t. 

A iviim is not judged by tVic internal quali- 

ficatio'Viof his mind, but by t'rc extent of his 

1 oafitr. One a\ ho has been in business, and 

]'j.s not jvaiiicd riches, is sr^kl to have done 

/•;-'/•/['; i'yjt'vi/ijstauclir/-;; \\\:\ va'.aI m.-.v U- for- 
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^ by the best of principles, and his aclions 
lided by the highest rules of Christian be- 
ivolence ; which perhaps was the only cause 
his not thriving in temporary wealth in an 
ual degree with some of his cotemporaries. 
''hile some v/ho live as " without God in the 
)rid," thoughtless of every concern but ac- 
mulating wealth, are esteemed of the first 
fik in the community, and the most able 
embers of society. So much is the truth of 
at saying verified, that " Money commands 
things." 

Amidst the miseries to which hutnan life is 
ble, nothing is so generally dreaded as pov- 
ty ; since it exposes mankind to distresses 
at are but little pitied, and to the contempt 
those who have no natural endowments su- 
rior to our own. Every other difficulty or 
nger a man is enabled to encoimter with 
urage and alacrity, because he knows that 
i success will meet with applause, for bra- 
ry will always find its admirei*s ; but in 
verty every virtue is obscured, and no con- 
c\ can entirely secure a man from reproach, 
lecrfulness (as an admirable author observes) 
here insensibility, and deje6lion sullenncss ; 
hardships are without honor, and labors 
tliout reward. Notwithstanding this, there 
kid station more favorable to the growth of 
'tue, where the seeds of it are previously 
ivn in the mind. But when poverty is felt 
its utmost cxti'eme, it thai beconxea ctjlccs- 
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♦olv'jiy (bn^crous, and some clc\iriri(ji 
i\:o>Uude, are porlvaps Impossible to bo 

Vice is covered by \\eaUh, uul v 
nov^M'ly. 

How many abject souls there arc, 
te':;m the want of wealth as a want of v 

A consciousness of tac reelitiulc c;f 
lentions, teil us, thou,u;h we are iinfr 
il is not because we are more undesen- 
others ; nor is our native pride depr{ 
a sense of our poverty. We can se< 
Cincinnutus, the great di6laLor, prep, 
I lis health the homely repast, wiih tho: 
that Iia< I subdued the enemies of liis 
and borne the triumphal laurel ; roil 
Sirra'-e/j, Ihe reformer, and Pflemnius^ 
the arbiter of his country, had been, 
i-.ii.Uitained, and the other buried by c 
v'Oii. And the c;Teat Scipio Africanusl 
s > po^r, th-it i-lie portion of his daupht 
p.; id by tlie ]:.ublic ; who then v.ould i 
; vl }7.t! o iiito a \amily that Ikis l}ecn 
■ ; :3'. ':\\ iUuil/ious ancestors? 



PRAISE. 



/• . 



P:l.\I:':E i:> the tribute (hie to 
c'e::':^;, aiid llioufiii it is heartily to be e 
\y\\<vA li. comc^j from the lips of bad r.jv 
r'i' \\ij nc-l a U'lis tilh to it ; ve' u i 
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esteemed disagreeable, or discreditable 
len bestowed upon occasions where it is re- 
f due, and by those who are really judges 
virtue. Praise is the reward of noble ac- 
ns : What is more animating to our com- 
mders both by sea and land, than the assu- 
ice of their country's applause, for their he* 
c behavior ? Praise is only to be given when 
iy merited, and then not in the presence of 
t party to whom it is due. When Tclema- 
LIS repaired to the assembly of the confede- 
£ kings, after the death of Adrastus, and 
i Daunians desired peace, we are told, that 

soon as they espied him, they were all 
shed in expe6lation to hear him discourse ; 
s made him blush, and he could not be prc- 
ied upon to speak. The praises that were 
ren him by public acclamations, on account 

his late a6Uon, added to his bashfiilness so, 
It he would gladly have hid himself. At 
igth, he desired as a favor, that they would 
sist from commending him : not but that I 
1 a lover of praise, said he, especially when 
:omcs from such good judges of virtue ; but 
im afraid of loving it too much. Praises are 
t to corrupt men ; they fill them full of 
^msclves, and render them vain and pre- 
mptuous ; we ought equally to merit and 
cline them ; there is a great likeness be- 
eftn the justest and the fiilsest praises. Just 
aises arc such as you will give me in my ab- 
ace, if I am so happy a^ to deserve themt 
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Jf you believe me to be really good, you ought 
also to believe that I am willing to be modest, 
and would fear vanity ; spare me, therefore, if 
you have any esteem for me, and do not praise 
me as if I were a man fond of such things. A 
man ought to blush, when he is praised for 
perfcclioni, he does not possess. Be careful 
how you receive praise ; from ji^ood men nei- 
ther avoid it nor gloiy in it ; from bad men 
neither desire nor expe6l it. To be prsdsed 
of them that are evil, or for that which is evil, 
is equal dishonor ; he is happy in his merit 
who is praised by the good, and emulated by 
tlic bad. 

Of folly, vice, disease, men proud we see, 
And (alnmger still) of blockhead's flattery ; 
Whose praise defames ; as if a fool should 

mean, 
By spitting on your face to make it clean. 

They wIk) deserve least priise themselves, 
always allow it least to others ; for the peon 
in merit, like all other poor, envy those of su- 
perior v/orth, and would willingly bring them 
down to their own level. 

The understanding is by nothing more easi- 
ly vanquished than the artillery of praise, es- 
ptjcially if accompanied with the ideas of truth 
ixnd gravity : it makes its way to the hettrt, 
without opposition ; and the sense and digni- 
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the speaker conspire v/ith our natural 
f it, to give it the sanction of sincerity, 
le arc worthy to give true praise, but 
3 are themselves praise worthy, 
sc from the common people is general- 
-S and rather follows vain persons than 

IS. 

us constantly follow reasoiV, W's Mon- 
, and let the public approbation follow 
same way, if it pleases. 
V satirical is that praise which commends 
for virtues, that all the world knows he 
•t. 

Te is this good in commendation, that it 
.o confirm us in the pra6lice»of virtue. 
: cliaraclcr of the person who commendrt 
to Ix* considered, before you set a value 
esteem. 

: praiye of a worthy person, of wliose 
cnsc, penetration, and understanding we 
n exalted opinion, is certainly — though 
ig to tiie sense, a most dangerous thing ; 
•t in fortitude to resist it ; it surely makes* 
1 — ^unless we catch — and check its ris- 
o';.rcss. ' 

erity and candcr ought to season ever/ 
of our lives, and even have place iit 
onte'^ts as wc may be engaged in ynXh 
emi»^s. 



PRAYER. 

PRAYER liiiaccompaiikd v.-iih 
luvcnf Uo(l, is like a lamp iinlig: 
■words of tlie onuwilliout love being 
itabb, as till: uit anil cotton of the n 
out flnrnc. " Our wants," aays the 
op of London (Dr. Gibson) " aru 
the templatioiis which draw our hi 
Go(i, to tlie thini:;'s of this 'world, 
and upon both these accounts on 
oiiifht also to be daily." 

The said dottor gives tlic follo'wii 
" Oiir morning prayers will dways i 
crly begin with thanksgivings to 
God, our Creator and Preserver. J 
place a soltnin dedication of (mtsc 
service. This fcilo-.ved by petition 
his grace and assistance m ourselve; 
like in behalf of others. The evenir 
to bcijin in the same oi'der, only a 
of sins at the end of the day, and pet 
stand in the place of momin;; dedicc 
the conclusion shoisld te with a P' 
rest and pro'.ofaon, iiiitead of thut 
r.ing on o'jr bushiest. — for ihe Sal 
^rcat day of rest," £cc. Let ycur i 
ever so proper in the form and e\pi 
kt your hctrt accompany thejti w.l 
tion ever so intense, still be ven- ca 
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rit arises from the most per feci perfonn- 
e of them. They become acceptable to 
d through Christ alone ; and are the means, 
eecl, to make you good ; but the goodness 
If is not in them, no more than a favor a- 
ng men can be §aid to be deserved, because 
ed with humility, propriety, and elegance, 
herefore you were to trust merely in them, 
auld be making idols of your prayers ; — it 
lid be putting them in the place of Omst'a 
nemcnt, which is qmte contrary to praying 
an unworthy sinner) in the name of Chrht. 
f we have not recourse to God with the 
id and thoughts that we ought, it looks as 
ire expelled nothing from him ; or rather 
eing our remissness and indolence) it may 
said, that we do not deserve to obtain — that 
do not value the things that wc seem to 
.. Yet, God would have v/hat is asked oL* 
1, asked with earnestness ; and far from 
ing our importunity ill, he is in some man- 
' well pleased with it. For, in fine, lie is 
only debtor who thinks himself obliged {c,v 
demands that are made upon him. He is 
only one that pays what we never lent him. 
e more he sees us press him, tlie more lib- 
I he is. He even gives that he docs r.ot 
e. If we coldly ask, he defers his liuenui- 
> ; not because he does not love to gi^■e, but 
ause he would l>e pressed, and because '.io- 
ce is agreeable to him. 
rcrtuUiiin lavs somethincr i»ke lhv«5, of ilw? 

V 
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prayers that the primitive Christians m 
common. We meet together, says he. 
ive conspired to take by our prayers wt 
ask of him ; this violence is pleasing tc 
St. Paul ingeniously explains what i 
teaches in the Gospel, that heaven is tai 
violence ; " do violence to God," saj 
seize the kingdom of heaven. He tha 
bids us to touch ahothct*'s goods, rejbi 
have his own invaded : He that condem 
violence of avarice, praises that of faith. 
As the bones of the human fraitie cbi 
ed together, form the skeleton of a man, 
pentance, faith, hope, charity, love, zea 
mility, patience, resignation, hatred c 
) purity of heart, and holiness of life, all i 

together, make a Christian ; but must 
compariied with prayer, the breath of th 
creature, or they will prove like dead 
lifeless and ina6live. 

Going to prayer with bad affe6lions, i 
paying one's levee in an undress. 
*, All prayer must be made with fait 

L hope : He who would pray v/itJi eHe6l, 

;| live with care and piety : Our prayers m 

" ^ fervent, intense, earnest, and importunt 
j"' - Our desires must be lasting, and our pi 
; frequent and continual. God hears us n 

I sooner for our many words, but muc 

^ sooner for our earnest desire. A long p 

i and a short differ not in their capacities 

!" Ing accepted ; for both of them take thei 
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, according to the fcrverity of spirit, and 
; charity of the prayer. That prayer which 
short, by reason of an impatient spirit, dul- 
5S, slight of holy things, or indiffcrcncy of 
iires, is very pften criminal, always imper- 
\ ; and that praypr which is long out of os- 
itation, superetitiqn, or a trifling spirit, is as 
minal and imperfe6l as the other, in their 
'eral instances. 

VVe must be careful in all our prayers to 
eiid oar present work, having a present 
nd, npt wandering upon impertinent tilings, 
p distant from our words, much less cftitra- 
to them. 

Often pray, and you shall pray oflner ; and. 
en you arc accustomed to frequent dcvo- 
n, it will so insensibly unite to yoiir njiture 
i affe6lions, that it will become a trouble to 
X to omit your usual or appointed prayers ; 
1 wliat you obtain at first by doing violence 
^•Qur inclinations, at last will be left with as 
iph uneasiness, as that by which at first it 
crcd. 



PLEASURE. 

THERE is but one solid pleasure in life, 
i that is our duty. How miseraye then, 
wr unwise, how unpardonable are they, who 
ikc that a pain. 
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He that resign^ the world, is in a constant 
possession of a serene mind, but lie who fol- 
lows the pleasures of it, meets with notlung 
but remorse and confusion. . 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable, 
because they are regular ; and all his life is 
calm and serence, because it is innocent- 
How wretched is it to consider the care and 
cost laid out upon luxury and show, and the 
general neglccl of those shining habits of the 
iiiiiid, which should set us off in real and bolid 
cxcellencic-o. When pleasure is predominant, 
a:i virtues are of coin*se excluded. 

If s'cusuality is pleasure, beasts are happier 
tlvim ni'jn ; hut human felicity is lodged bt 
the soul, not in the flesh. 



V/o'_il J you— or would you not, ^vith pleasure 

live ? 
*Tis vhtiie can alone the blessing give ; 
Wi'cli ardent spirit her alone pursue. 
And v.'ith contempt all cthet' pleasures "view. 

Tlie pleasure of virtue, of charity, and of 
learning, is tiVie and lasting pleasure. 

The man v/hose heart is replete with pure 
and unaft'ecled piety, who looks upon the 
Father of nature in that just and amiable light, 
Vt'liich all his works refle6l upon him, cannot 
fail of tasting the sublimest pleasure, contcm- 
philing the stupendous and innumerable cf- 
ftict5 of infinite goodness. Whether he looks 
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oad on the natural cr the moral vrorld, hin 
i.eclions must still be attended with dclicht ; 
I the sense of his own unwoilhiricss, so far 
m lessening, "will increase his pleasure, 
lie it places the forbearing indiili^cnce of 
Creator in a still more interesting; point of 
w. Here his mind may dwell upon the 
:sent, look back to the past, or stretch ibr- 
pd into futurity w^ith equal satisfaclion ; and, 
: more he indulges contemplation, the hi[^h- 
vvill his delight arise. Such a disposition 
this, seems to be the most secui'e founda- 
n on which the fabric of pleasure can be 
lit. 

The contemplation of the beauties of the 
ivcrsc, the cordial enjoyments of fricudsliip, 
t tender delights of love, and the rational 
:asures of religion, are open to all^ and tliey 
;, all of them, capable of j^ivin;?; that vt:\\ 
ppiness contended for. These beinj^- \.\vt 
ly fountains from A\]:icii true pleasure 
•inp;s, it is no w;/!:dcr thut many should be 
pelledtosay,they have not yet found it, and 
juld still cry out, " Who v/lli show us any 
od." They seek it every v/ay 1/Ut thj tru? 
y. They want a heart for c'i:vot.:cn, h»j- 
iniLy, friendship, ai^id love ; ana a tt:«^^!e Icr 
latevcr is tivly b'j"-uV.iul iivl r.d.'Vii.;i-lc . 

r 2 
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That is a mean and despicable kind of 
pride, that measures worth by tlie gifts of 
foilune, the greatest portion of which is too 
often in the hands of the least deserving. 

None are so invincible as your half witted 
people, who know just enough to excite their 
pride, but not so much as to cure their igno- 
rance. 

The little soul that converses no higher 
than the looking glass, and a fantastic drQ^j 
may help to make up the show of the world ; 
but cannot be reckoned among the rational in- 
habitants of it. If they who afre6l an outward 
show, knev/ how many deride their trivial 
taste, they would be ashamed of themselves, 
and grow wiser ; and bestow their superflui- 
ties in helphig the needy, and befriending the 
)icgle6);ed. 

Proud men never have friends ; neither in 
irosperity, because they know no body ; nor 
ill adversity, because then no body knows 
them. 

Viy ignorance is pride increas'd, 
"i^hose most assume who know the least ; 
TJieii' own false balance gives them weight, 
I'ut cv'ry other iinds them light. 

iNien of fine parts, they say, are proud; I 
i.i^iSwcir, di'Jl people are seldom so, and 1>oth 
it'ol iipo.i an appearaiice of reason. Pride and 
iuo<le.'>ty are sometimes found to imilc togctli- 
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et ill the same character ; and tlie mixture is 
as salutary as that of ^vine and water. The 
woret combination is that of avarice and 
pride. 

The man of show is vain ; the reserved man 
h proud more properly. The one has great- 
er depth, the other a more lively imagination. 
Persons of proud, yet abje6l spirits, will des- 
pise you for those distresses, for which the 
generous mind will pity, and endeavor to 
befriend you ; a hint only to whom you 
. should disclose, and from whom you should 
oonceal them. 



READING. 



iv] 



rEADING is to the mind what exercise 
is to the body ; as by one, health is preserved, 
strengthened and invigorated ; by the other, 
virtue (which is the health of the mind) is 
kept alive, cherished and confinncd. There 
are persons who seldom take a book in their 
liand, but to discover the faults it may in their 
opinion contain ; the merit of the work is the 
least of their consideration ; they can pass over 
many fine sentiments, and rhetorical expres- 
sions, without the least regard ; b'Jt to vbal- 
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ever they think obscure, absurd, 
tinent, they are sure to aflbi'd 1 
r.iany perfe6lions cannpt atone fc 
perfe6lions with them, they must 
ic6\ piece or none ; such perspnj 
to read at all ; thev are not fit 
wliat they do read. For every it 
and candor, ^vhQ reads in ot^cc 
Ixnefit of reading, will give mc 
•vhercver he finds it, and be caut 
commends. When J meet with a 
beauties in a piepc, I am not ofit 
few faults, which miglit have « 
author through inadvertency, or 
impotcncy of human nature could 
provide ar^ain^t. Sometimes, t.( 
very clear in a book, seems to us 
vvcmt of reading it with sufiicient a 
We should not read a book on 
lii'.d its faults ; but, purely to und 

Whoever tliinks a faultless piece 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, n 

he : 
In cv'ry work regard the writer's < 
Since none can compass more th 

tend. 

Of all the diversions of life, tl 
so proper to fill up its empty s|: 
reading of useful and enl'jrtainii 
and with that the convcisation of 
en fr'jcncL 
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iading we enjoy the dead ; by conver- 
he living ; And by contemplation our- 
Reading enriches the memory, con- 
n polishes the wit, and conteinplation 
is the judgment. Of these, reading 
most important, which furnishes both 
er. 

ist be allowed, that slow reading is 
3kest and surest way to knowledge, 
ent perusal of a few well chosen books, 
d more to the improvement of the un- 
ling, thian a multifarious reading of 
juperficial writers, who have attempted 
ire literary fame. 

v/ould perpetuate our fame or reputa- 
e mu^t do things worth writing, or 
i!ngs worth reading, 
ik a per-ion may as well be asleep — for 
n be only said to dream — -who read 
ig, but with a view of improving their 
or regulating their condutll^Nothing 
lifj, after health and virtue, is more 
le til an knowledge-f-nor is there any 
) ca'-Zily attained, or ^o cheaply purcha- 
c lalwr only sitting still, and the ex- 
ut time, which if we do not spend, v/e 
save. In the world, you are s'jhje6t 
' fool's humor. — In a library you make 
'h subje6\: to your's. 
y great readers load their memoricf:, 
. exercising their judgments ; and 
Amber-rooms of their heads, instead of 
in^ them usefully. 
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t'-fi" l;c=; clolhcs, only ivear it lo churcli 
or, S-^r.da)s, to apptar fine, znd to ma 
tiho'v. oixl witli them, as soon as they c 
hninc u'TMH, lav it aside carefully, for fe 
-ivcr.rin;;; it out : That religion is good fo 
ihin^ that is made of so slight a stuff aa 
not i:ndure weaviiy;, which oui^ht to be a 
•■•av.t covevinf; for tlie soul, as the skin is ti 
liotly, net to be divided fiom it ; divisioi 
'rif;thf iTjin of both. Nor must ithetho 
ihat ruli^ion consists only in bending 
!:nc2r., irhir.h is a fitting posture of humi 
Ijiit in the fcnent and hrnnble adoration o 
r.f'iil. Nor ill the lining up of the hands 
lyca. Init in the warmth of the affcftit 
Oiitivard gestures and decent behayioi 
itiT'":s ven" fit and reasonable, being all 
T';.v body can pay j but it is inward sine 
!<\rn'- t!iat can render them both accept 
-^Ti;^h less doss relipon consist in di 
Inn'-. ~, ;ihlI sfjin- faces, which only shows 
i' i".-, '■ I '.■■. i.i'-'i- i"t!iose who maketl 
L'"-i :: ■.! ■■ were swallowin 

::>-iv.-y.' '. I .; ifvoiish" against 

r,r,::, , . '^ r ■ ,,\^,, to 'he consid 
'■if IV- . I.I 'i 'VLRcy of prayers 

ihiini :.■ ,. ■■ . ■■ ■! tJH' length of thci 

fi-,-:,.-, :, .,,,]] .,; .j.x, i.."i mind, is more e 
(■'<•;-« III.;;-, ti-i; s;-.ni;ons ciii-elcsslv heard 
v'.rA--- e:ii-eirs.sl>- pi-afllEtd. But hearini 
in;;; a jiiijcJi tutkr diity than praying, bei 
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it can often change into sleeping, is there Gore 
.preferred to it, by a great many people, lint 
if, in the end, their profound ignoi\i.nce wlil 
not excuse them, I am sure their Litupivl ob- 
stinacy never wilU But there are so niany 
virtues required in order to praying rigiiti) , 
that people think perhaps, tliat it v:ould talvc 
up too much time and pains to acquh-c them. 
And they are much in the right, if ihey think 
their prayers \Yill be insignificant v/lti'.out them, 
and that an ill man can never pray wei!, i»,ucl 
to the purpose, for the stream will alwavs pvir- 
take of the fountain. And if the mind, v,l;ioh 
is the fountain of all our addresses to God, be 
vicious and impure, the prayers which pi-o- 
cced fix)m it, must needs be sullied w'ah ihc 
same pollutions. But, on the contrary, ii tlic 
mind be once made virtuous, all tliat proceeds 
from it will be pleasing and accepted. Ar.il 
as to dejected looks and a sorrowful counte- 
nance, they are no wise graceful in reiij^iuii, 
-which is so far from being a melanci.oly 
thing, that it can never appear dispieasino;, or 
tiresom? to a mind v/here v, isdom and virtue 
do not first seem troublesome ; for v.isdom 
instru6ling the soul to a6t reasonably, in- 
stru6ls it likewise to serve and obey (jod rea- 
dily and cheerfully ; for that which appears 
reasonable to a wise man, will always appca:^ 
delightful ; and religion is that very same rea- 
son and wisdom, whose wavs are wavs of 
pleasantness, and all whose p'ey.*:\\v. v.Y'i\^i'cc; ^.* 
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Were men sensible of the happ 
results from thie religion, the volupt 
vv'ould there seek his pleasure, the 
man his wealtli, and the ambitiou 
glor>'. 

IMen who arc destitute of religi 
far from being learned philosophers, 
ought not to be esteemed so much a 
ble men. 

Religion is so far from debarrin 
any innocent pleasiu'e or comfort < 
life, that it purifies the pleasures 
renders them more grateful and ge 
And besides this, it iDrings mighty 
of its own ; those of a glorious hop 
mind, a calm and undisturbed c 
which do far out-relish the most si 
artificial luxuries. 

Neither human wisdom, nor hur 
— unsupported by religion, are eqi 
tryin?!^ situations that often occur in 

As little appearance as there is c 
in the world, there is a grc^it deal c 
once felt in its alTuirs-^ — nor can 
have been relipjiously educated, s* 
the principles of it, but, like nature 
return again, and give checks anc 
tions to guilty pursuits. — There c 
real happiness without religion a 
and the assistance of God's grace 
S])irit to dire6l our lives, in the tn 
of it. Happiness, I contend, is < 
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Yoiind in religion — in the consciousness of 
virtue — and a sure and certain hope of a bet- 
ter life, which brightens all our prospects, 
end leaves no room to dread disappointments, 
.:-"because the expc6lations of it are built upon 
a rock, 'A'hose foundations arc as deep as those 
pf heaven or hell. — So stranp;c and unaccount- 
able a creature is man ! he is so framed, that 
he cannot ]>ut pursue happiness — and yet, un- 
less he is made sometimes miserable, how 
apt is he to mistake the way, which can only 
lead him to the accomplishment of all his 
wishes.— What pity it is that the sacred name 
pf religion should ever have been borrowed, 
and employed in so bad a work, as in cover- 
ing over pride — spiritual pride, the worst oi 
pnde, — hypocrisy, self-love, covctcusness, ex- 
tortion, cruelty and revenge,— -or that the fair 
forai of virtue should have been thus disguis- 
ed, and for ever drawn into suspicion, from 
the unworthy uses of this kind, to which 
the artful and abandoned have often put her. 
—Some people pass through life, soberly and 
religiously enough, without knov.ing '^^hy, or 
reasoning about it, but from force of habit 
merely. — Again, some think it sufticient to be 
i^Qod Christians, Avithout being good men,— 
so spend their lives in-— di inking, cheating — . 
and praying. 

TniQ. religion gives an habitual sweetness 
and complacency, which produces genuine 
politeness, v ilhout iniurv to sinceritv :, it Tice- 
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sciTCs tlis mind from every iiiifiur bias, ai 
inclines it to temper justice ■with mercy in i 
its jinl(jmcnts upon others. 

Reli)pon is the best armor in the wori 
but the worst cloak. 

Divine meditations do not only in pow 
subdue all sensual pleasures, but lar exce 
them in sweetness and delight. 

To lie furious in religion is to be irreli^oi 
!y reji^ous. Persecxition can be no argume 
to perauarie, nor violence the way to convt 
sion. 

Were angels, if they look into the \vayB 
men, to g^ve in their catalogue of worthii 
how diflerent would it be from tliat which a: 
of our own species would draw up? We s 
dazzled with the splendor of titles, theosten 
tioii of learning, and the noise of vi6\ories, 8 
They, on the contraiy, see the philosopher 
ihecotta<;e, who possesses a soul mthat^ 
neas, luider the pressure of what little min 
call poverty and disti'css. The evenii^'a wi 
of a wise man is more illustrious in tliciv slg] 
than the march of a general, at the head ol 
hundred thousand men. A contemplation 
fioA's woi'ks, a generous concern for the go 
of mankind, and \nifeigned esei-cise of hum 
iiv only, denonrnate men great and glorioi 
' What can be more suitable to a ratioi 
creature, tiian to employ reason to contcmpi: 
tliat Divine lieing, which is botli the author 
its reason, and the noblest ubjef\ I'ioiit whii 
It cjji poaslbh by t:niji\oye4. 
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.11 our wisdom and happiness consists 
mariiy in the knowledge of God and our- 
3s. To know, and to do, is the conipen- 
n of our duty. 

/e have a gpreat work on our hands, the 
)cl promises to believe, the commands to 
'^5 temptations to resist, passions to con- 
• ; and this must be done, or we are un- 
; ; therefore look to heaven fior tlie power, 
cligion is exalted reason, refintjd from the 
ser parts of it. It is both the foundation 
crown of all virtues. It is morality raised 
improved to its height, by being carried 
"er to heaven, the only place where perfcc- 
resideth. 

he greatest wisdom is, to keep our eyes 
►etually on a future judgment, for the dl- 
ion and government of our lives ; which 
furnish us vrith such principles of ac\ion, 
mnot be so well learned elsewhere. 
!ow miserable is that man, that, cannot 
backwai-d, v/ithout shame, nor forward 
out teriT)r ! What comfort will his riches 
•d him in his extremity ; or w hat v. il! all 
ual pleasures, his vain and empty titles, 
s, dignities, and crowns, avail him in the 
of his distress ! 

greatly wise to t^lk with our past hours ; 
ask them, what report they bore to hcuv'n, 
! liow they might have borne mnrt wel- 
come ne*,vs. 




REPLNTAIvCE. 

TUl'E icpentanrc U tlitl savirg grace 
V ;-ou;.:it in the soul, by the spirit of God) 
w^ii. r-liy a d'r.iit.!- ia niado to ste, end be scnu- 
l>lc criiid s!n) is ^cved Slid humbkd before 
tied on Qccoumofii; net so much for the pun- 
isliiiiciit to which an has roailR him liable, as 
l'>::t t!ii.;'d>;r Uod is dishoi'Ovcd siid ofTended ; 
::'.:ii.vAB VLola'.ed, end their onn soul polluted 
i-!i(idcii]i-ii : And this t^iicf arises from loTCto 
G<i:l, niifl iri sc<..o:Ti])'i:ii<.-d wi(h a hatred of siiii 
s iWcd res'j'.'.iticii to forsake it, und e:cpe6lation 
c.f favof end forrjivf.r.css through the nieritacf 
C iirist i this i^ e%'a'.i^5lic;il rcp-jntance. The 
i'.svnsibi'iii;,' of a ainiicr, the ivant of regret 
r-.iiti pttutenc.-, aft'.r h.ivlni- siiined, provokes 
Ciod iiioi'L- tl-an the tjln itsell". 

Wh'-ii God is aiijfry with ii."-> it in r.ot tliro' 
;: prinoipls of hr.tred, that he shows his aii[jer, 
\'. ',:i todnvf US tohi-ii; ert'Tiiii the time of tii:- 
;..-i'. SL'.hiiUi j.'i-i-3 the followini^ iii^eiiloui 
^l.:;i-!-.vtio;iof rtyeri'.i.ntfir.i:(.rs, v.ho far from 
(■{■tivv]:-.!:)n .'-:c ol't'ays rf'r.;^!ii«f; into sin. 

Th<:y ai^ i; .tr/ t!i':ii|j in av.ch a ni'.uincr, tf.at 
'i:u- i.'.j.v any. tl'ay do rrit ao mach ivpiint'of 
il!^:ri;:R. ystjiey Kft/nvjrds doof ihatrtpcnt- 
n.u.-. Tin-y iieem hy if.cir behavior, net td 
I . .-.J i-ii-y ifv ibair ill lifu, as that they ha\e 
I ■■-T'i!i-;d JO live ai^nodciie. — How terrible is 
>.'iv:.";,;,ii..,;,-i ;r.;ill,ivht!]it!:cy to:ne tog lat;; 
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prayer, repentance, and obedience due, 

lo* but endeavor with sincere intent) 

\e ear shall not be slow, mine eye not shut, 

i I will place within, them as a guide 

le umpire Conscience, whom if they will 

hear, 
ht after light well us'd, they shall attain ; 
\ to tlie end persisting, safe arrive. 
Is my long sulf 'raiicc, and my day of grace, 
2y who neglecl and scorn, shall never taste j 
. hard be hardcn'd, blind be blinded more ; 
at they may Btumblc on, and deeper fall : 
1 none but such from mercy I exclude. 

t is better to be affe6led with a true peni- 

t sorrow for sin, than to be able to resolve 

most difficult cases about it. 

The time present is the only time we have 

'cpcnt in, to sei've God, to do good to men, 

mprove our knowledge, to exercise our gra- 

, and to prepare for a blessed immortality. 

-Ve may strike up bargains, and make con- 

•Is by proxy, but all men must work out 

ir own salvation in person. How irration- 

s a late repentance ! Must the body be be- 

rvx\ with sickness, before the work be done 

which eternal life depends ? 

•< 

ho sets about, hath half perform'd*tl^ deed- 
re to be wise, and— if you would svxSfieed 
^in. The man who has it in his power 
pra'jlicc virtue, and protracts the hour) 
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He who repents Inily, is greatly 
for his past sins ; not witlj a aupei"! 
or tear, but a pungent, afllictire soi-w 
a sorrow as halts the sin so much, 
. truly contrite maw would rather cho 
thau acl it any more. A holy lite i; 
perfeflion of repentance, and the fin 
upon which we cast the anchor of o 
in ilie mercies of God through Jesu 
A true penitent must all the days o 
pray for pardon, nor think the work c 
till he dies. 

In ev'ry storm, thy safety to secure, 
These two great anchors of thy soul 
Faith Ei repentance ; finn supports an 
\Vhen ev'ry other fancied prop and s 

'I'hc more tliou lean'st, sinks fc slide; 



RICHES. 

RICHES cover a greater numher 
thau ever charity has done. 

Riches caiuiot purchase worthy 
roents ; they make us neither wiser 
thicr.— None bnt inteHeSlual picas 
what Hc can properly call our own. 
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A fine coat is but a livery, when the person 
tvho wears it discovers no more sense than a 
footman. 

A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is a 
great misfortune. The more riches a fool has, 
dife greater fool he is. All the treasures of 
the earth, are not to be compared to the least 
virtue of the soul. 

Eating and drinking, vain mirth, news, 
play, and the like, are their constant enter- 
tainment ; who know no other pleasure, than 
what their five senses furnish them with. 

It is an insolence in the wealthy to affix, as 
much as in them lies, the chara61er of a man 
to his circumstances. 

Think not, O man ! tliat thou art truly great, 
Because tho\i hast, perhaps, a large estate. 
Or may 'st the greatest earthly honors bear, 
For too— too many thus mistaken are ; 
But let your virtuous actions daily prove 
You truly merit universal love. 
Gi'eatness alone in virtue's understood, 
None's tnily great, but he who's tmly good. 

Riches have no real advantage except in 
the distribution. 




SABBATH. 

A I-il^ Oiv ihc Deity to mr.n h:is •rlv'c 
iiy i^M <li:r,i-i*s io plume liis soul ibr lna.i 
Aiui publicly to join in [;ruld'ul pruiscr, 
' '!r alt thf blessinssof tlii-ir other (Savs; 
T'lis&ma'.I rttum ha nuivly may expeiJl, 
.\nd will as surely piniish ils ncgki;t. 
Oil this, his day, necessity uIonL-, 
i'or absence from the tciiipli: caii aionc. 

U[>oii tlio I.onl's day wc must abstain I 
all soi'vik and l^mrious ^vorks, cxctpt sue 
aiu matters of necessity, of common life, c 
jpvat charity. The Lord's day bcinr^ thi 
msmbrance cf a great blessing, must be u 
«f joy, feslii-Jty, spiritual itijoicinK, nndtha 
j;iving ! thcrefoi'e let yovir devotions sj 
t!iemsdves in flinging, or in reading psa 
in vecmtntiiis the great works of Cod, ir 
r.iL-'.n'iuiinTj his mercies, in worslijpirinjj 
•-'•lotllencies, in celebrating his attributes, 



SENSIBILITY. 

SEN'SIBILITY of ni;:ii'., and F.nenes 
f'.'?linj;s, are always the attend ;';its of i 
i;cnius. — These, which by tlieniselves cm 
tatc a good heart, when jr^incd to a good h 
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iiaturally give a greater tendency to virtue 
than vice : for they are naturally charmed 
with beauty, and disgusted with every' kind of 
deformity. Virtue, therefore, which is amia- 
ble in the eyes of our enemies, must have ad- 
ditional charms for those whose susceptibility 
of beauty is more delicate and refined ; and 
vice, which is naturally loathsome, must ap- 
pear uncommonly odious to those who are un- 
commonly shocked at real turpitude. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that man 
as he advances in life, degenerates in his na- 
ture, and gradually loses those tender feelings 
which constitute one of his highest excellen- 
cies. 

The tear of sensibility, said Juvenal, is tift. 
most honorable chara6leristic of humanity. 

Whatever real pain may sometimes be oc- 
casioned by sensibility, is in general counter- 
balanced by agreeable sensations, which are 
not the less sincere and soothing, because they 
(k> not excite the joy of thoughtless merri-* 
Inent. The anguish of the sympathising heart 
is keen, but no less exalted are its gratifica- 
tions. Notwithstanding all that has been said 
on the happiness of a phlegmatic disposition, 
every one who has foraied a true estimate of 
things, will deprecate it as a curse that de- 
grades his nature. It is the native happiness 
of the dullest of quadrupeds, doomed to the 
yilest drudgery. 

Men destitute of delicacy, and that solid 

R . 
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rcver be a stranger to those dispositions and 
Fe6lions of mind which exalt our species, 
id which are the sources of the most refined 
easures* 

ly, who enjoys the happiest frame of soul ; 
r he who owns soft sympathy's control, 
r he whose bosom never leani'd to glow 
/^ith gen'rous joy, or melt with others* woe ? 
h ! can Ae heart where human kindness 

lives, 
sk the solution which its kindness gives ? 
ly, what is bliss ? the mind's Unclouded day, 
/'hen the calm's settled, and the prospe6l gay ; 
he soft, the delicately temper'd mind, 
nlarg'd to love, to elegance refin'd, 
k^'hich, unrestrain'd by charms of sordid carcji 
prings from the clay to breathe a purer air, 
eholds with joy the coinprehensive bound, 
rac'd by Benevolence's free hand around ; 
To envious spite our peevish pride unkno^vn) 
artakes of others* bliss, imparts it own : 
eels the distress another's breast endures, 
eases to feel it only when it cures ; [ploys 
nd what it takes from human griefs, em- 
s the best subjedls of its future joys, [tone 
uch is the heart, whence temper'd to the 
f harps seraphic, round the eternal throne, 
eav'n has attun'dwith all its sweetest things, 
nd keen delight on ev'ry fibre rings, 
y him, thus fram'd, responsive nature's seen 
1 her just colors, and her lov'lks^wvvtw \ 
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tV'hik all her features stamp upon his 
Th' impression the Creator's plan desi( 
For him philosophy her truths explore. 
For him ivise erudition opes her store ; [ 
For him bright fancy spreads her ■ 
For him the rouse unlocksher sacred s] 
The graces in each chaster beauty shin 
And virtus moves ip majesty diiTne. 

Sweet sensibility ! source of all t 
pleasiiig in our joys, or painfii! in our soi 
how acute are thy sensations ! 'Tis froi 
that we derive the generous concerns, t 
interested cares that extend beyond our 
2.ud enable us to participate the emoti 
soiToivs and joys that src not our own. 



SOLITUDE. 

SOLITUDE is a rare attainment 
shows a «'ell disposed mind, when . 
loves to keep company with himself ; 
virtue as well as advantage to take Gc 
*tion, and content mthat enjoyment. 
Solitude can be well fitted, and fit 
but u]M)n very few persons. They mils 
;-nowicd^ enough of the world to s 
luHies of it, and virtue enough to despi 
^■anity. 

fl'it caJ;n and eler;ant satiafaCbon 
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the vulgar call melancholy, is the true and 
proper delight of men of knowledge and vir- 
tue. What we take for diversion, is but a 
mean entertainment, in comparison of know- 
ing ourselves. 

Sir Harry Wotten, who had gone on sever- 
al embassies, and was intimate with the great- 
est princes, chose to retire from all ; saying, 
the utmost happiness a man could attain to, 
was to be at leisure to be, and to do, good ; 
never refle6Ung on his former years, but with 
tears, he would say^ how much have I to re- 
pent of, and how little time to do it in ! 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and 
an enemy to pomp and noises. It arises, in 
the first place, from the enjoyment of one's 
self; and in the next, from tlie friendship and 
conversation of a few sele6l companions. 

Though the continued traverses of fortune, 
may make us cut of humor with the world, 
yet nothing but a noble inclination to virtue 
and philosophy can make us happy in retire- 
ment. 

J p2'efer a private to a public life. For I 
'love my friends, and therefore love but few. 

The late amirible Mr. Sheiistone used fi'e^ 
<iucntly to say, that he was never moi • happy 
than when alone, except v/hen he had his 
friends about him. There are, says he, in- 
deed-, some £t\v whom I properly call my 
♦V>nds, and in v\ hose company I cannot but 
ieel mere limpv th:ui in any solitary irvdul- 
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•c^'ticc of imagination : but how seldom it is 
tliiit you will tillow mi; these extraordinary in- 
dui!;t;nces ? 

'W^h'^n tlic htart has long been used to the 
iklifjhlful society of beloved ftictids, ho* 
ilrtudrul is absence) and how ..irksome is Boli- 
iiidc But those phantoms ranish before the 
punshim; of reliijion : Solitude and retirement 
^ivi: lis the opportunity for a wider range of 
thought, on subjects that ennoble friendstup 
;tself. 



SECRECY. 

SECRETS arc edged tools, and imiat be 
l-cpt rmiii children and from fools. 

He who trusts a secret to his servant, makes 
Jiis ov.Ti man his master- 
Secrecy is the cement of friendship. When 
Ulyssts departed to go to the siege of Troy, 
in his charge to his friends rcspc6iing the care 
of Telemachus, who was then in his in^cy^ 
he, among other things, thus entreats them, 
' uIhivc all forget not to render him just, bene- 
ficent, sincere, and fiuthfnl in keeping secrets.' 
And it is afterwards made a great ]iart in the 
rharacler of Telemachus, that he knev/ how 
til l;iep a secret without telling any untruths. 
Mid yet could lay usida that close mj'sterioiis 
:i:r, MK-ommon to people that :uv lesencd. 
II:- did not sei;;ii i;ppii;sacd v.ith the Li:r;ii':; 
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<^the secret he kept ; he always seemed ea- 
sy, natural, open, as one that carried his heart 
upon his Ups. But at the same time that he 
would tell you every thing that was of no con- 
sequence, he knew how to stop just in the 
proper moment, and without proceeding to 
those things which might raise some suspi- 
cion, and give a hint of his secret. By this 
means his heart was impenetrable and inac- 
cessible. 

A man without secrecy is an open letter for 
every one to read. 

The itch of knowing secrets is naturally at- 
tended with another itch of telUng things. 

Premeditate your speeches, words once flown 
Are in the hearers* power — not your own. 

A proper secrecy is "he only mystery of 
able men ; mystery is the only secret of weak 
and cunning men. The man who tells no- 
thing, or who tells all, will equally have noth- 
ing told him. If a fool knows a secret, he 
tells it, because he is a fool ; if a knave knows 
one, he tells it wherever it will be his interest 
to tell it. There are some occasions in which 
a man must tell half his secret in order to con- 
c'eal the rest ; but there is seldom one in 
vvhich a man must tell all. Oreat skill is ne- 
ctssarv, to know hovy far to <:f0. and where to 

r f -■ .I ■ 
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SERIOUSNESS. 

-.. NOTHING excellent can be done without 
ser/ousness, and he that courts -wisdom must 
be in earnest. A serious man. is one that du- 
* ly and impartially weighs the moment of 
thing:3, so as neither to value trifles, nor des- 
pise things really excellent ; that dwells much 
at home, and studies to know himself, as well 
as men and books ; that considers why he 
came into the world, how great his business, and 
how short his stay ; how uncertain it is when 
lie shall leave it, and whither a sinner shallr 
then betake himself, when both heaven and 
eai;th shall fly before the presence of the 
judge ; considers God is always present ; and 
the folly of doing what must be repented of, 
and of going to hell, when a man may go to 
heaven. In a word, that knows how to dis- 
tini;-uish betv/ecn a moment and eternity. 

Nothing is more ridiculous, than to be se- 
rious about trifles, and to be trifling about se- 
rious matters. 

There are looking-glasses for the face, but 
none for the mind ; that defect muiit be sup- 
plied by a serious refle6lion upon one's self. 
When the extern r.l image escapes, let the in- 
ternal retain and correQ it. 
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SLANDER. 

' SLANDER is a propensity of mind to think 
I of all men, anc} a^erwards to utter such 
sntiments in scsoidalous expressions. 
Slanderers are a species of creatures, so 
reat a scandal to human nature, as scarcely 
) deserve the name of men. They are in 
eneral, a composition of the most detestable 
ices, pride, envy, hatred, lying, uncharitable- 
ess, Sec. and yet it is a lamentable truth, that 
lese wretches «warm in every town, and lurk 
I every village ; and a6hiated by these base 
rinciples, are ever busy in attacking the 
iiaratlers of ipankind ; none are too great or 
K> good to escape the level of their envenom- 
i darts. If in high life they find the greatest 
orth, or a man in a middling station sober, 
onest, industrious, and aspiring, it is odds 
lat his merit alone immediately excites them 
> exercise their malignant tongue, and their 
)uls rest not, till tlieir bags of poison are 
uite exhausted. However shocking to the 
ell cultivated mind this assertion may appear, 
le truth is too flagrant, and of too easy m>- 
^stigation to adn>it of the least doubt. What 
xount such unhappy creatures will be able 
» render hereafter, for so great an abuse of 
leir time and talents, so unpardonable an in-» 
iry to their neighbor, and so black a viola- 
on of the command of the gospel, " love one 
lother," it is not difficult to guess, nor agree-* 
■>\e to think on« 
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Good name in man or woman is the imme- 
diate jewel of their soul. ^ 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis some* 

thing, nothing ; 
'Tv/as mine, 'tis his, and may be slave to 

thousands : 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed* 

Spencer in his Fairy Queen, book 4. cant 
18. after representing Slander as an old woman, 
sitting on the ground, in a little cottage, goes 
on, 

With filthy rags about her scattered ^vide, 
Gna^ving her nails for fellness and for ire, 
And ther*out sucking venom to her parts entire* 
A foul and loathly creature to the sight, 
And in conditions to be loath 'd no less ; 
For she was stuft with rancor and despite 
Up to the throat ; that oft with bitterness 
It forth would break, and gush in great excess. 
Pouring out streams of poison, and of gall, 
'Gainst all that truth or virtue do profess ; 
Whom she with leasings lewdly did miscal. 
And wickedly backbite : Her name men Slan- 
der call. 
Her nature is, all goodness to abuse, 
And causeless crimes continually to fi*ame : 
With which she guiltless persons may accuscj 
And steal away the crown of their good name. 
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imny is a filthy and pernicious infedlion 
tongue, for it is generally aimed by the 
'icked and abandoned part of mankind, 
: the most worthy and most deserving 
em, and M'ounds them unexpe61ediy. 
' whom is it pleasing ? To the most vile 
rfidious, the talkative. But what is its 
? From what origin does it proceed ? 
falshood for its father, and envy for its 
r, and from curiosity for its nurse, 
is calumny itself without an offspring ; 
not only begets strife, and contention, 

and malice, bloodshed and murder ; 
urisbcs other destru6live evils. And 
t us inquire, what is the antidote to this 
I ? Innocence and patience. Innocence 
s us to bear it, and patience blimts its 

When you hear any one ill spoken of 
r company, which happens but too of- 
ingle not the poison of your malignant 
ions, nor bid higher than the rest in the 
1 of slander, much less be the mcssen- 
such abuses to the person concerned. 

v/ho arc given most to railing, 
.id have oft the greatest failing. 

I thousand arc tbe vehicles in which the 
poir-on of slander is prepared and ccm- 
ated to the world-— and by some artful 
, it is done by so subtle and nice an infii-^ 
hat it is not to be tasted gr discovered 
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btit by its cffufls. How frequently 
csty aiid integrity of a man dispos 
smile or a shmg. — How many go« 
a£lion3 have been sunk into obli 
distrustful look, or stampt wiih th 
of proceeding from bad motives, \ 
lious and sea&onable whisper. Lo 
companies of those whose Ren\ 
should disarm ihem, we shall mid 
account. — How large a portion ol 
aent out of the world by distant h 
ded away, and cruelly winked into 
by envy ? How often docs the repi 
helpless creature bleed from rcpi 
the party who is at the pains to pi 
—hopes in God it is not true, but i 
time ia resolved to give the repon 
&c. 

There a 
tion that a; 
arrow ; where we irritate and enlai 
fice while weextrafl the bearded w 
cannot the cure be completed otliei 

When a man of (iistingiiishcd w 
unmerited calumny, it ott has the i 
as an eclipse of the sun ; which sci 
make it admired the more. \Vh 
in unvaried light and splendor, it si 
ticed ; but when it is obscured by 
den and unexpcfled darkness, it i 
attention, and emerges with an u 
superior eclii^ 
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this age, in some companies, there re- 

3 notliinj^, when you have don^ with pub- 

^airs, and public diversions, but private 

lotes — pulling down, or gently under- 

ig chara6\ers, sitting in judgment upon 

transa6lions, which, though of a private 

e, are, by the newly established custom 

times, laid before the public—or pro- 

g fresh accounts of them from private 

i. I hardly ever hear a conve^'sation of 

ind carried on for half an hour, without 

flagrant instance of slander and injus- 

It is amazing to observe the courage 

A'hich, upon mere common report, fadls 

ipeated, which tend to the utter ruin of a 

6\er, and even motives confidently assign- 

lich, it was impossible should be known* 

1 cruel Slander takes her impious flight, 
: man's secure against her baleful sway ? 
e herself must sink in shades of night, 
ipotless innocenpe must fall a pi*ey : 

l^uilc elated and malicious leer, 
leigjibor's fame she wantonly destroys ; 
uel treatment shems to her severe, 
Icfamation all her time employs, 
)ase the bosom whence vile slanders flow, 

2 sweet content and downy peace ne'er 
11 the pangs of misery surprise, [dwell, 
rnients and remorse the dreadful cell. 

e best dispositions have usually the most 

S 
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sensibility. They have also that delicate te- 
j,aixl lor reputation, ivhicU renders tiicm sorc^ 
ly alllic'lfrl by Uie attacks of calumny. U is 
not uji iinruamnabli; and excessive self-love, 
but a re^^jrd to that, without which, afeelingf 
mind caiuKil be happy, which renders many 
of us attentive to e'^eiy word whicli Is whis- 
pered of us ill our absence. 

No virtue, III) prudence, no c?,ution, no gen- 
erosity can pi-eservc us from misrepresenia- 
lion. Our conduct must be niisun'Serstood by 
'.vealt intellects, and by those who only sec a 
p;irt of it, and hastily form a jud^rment of the 
Hliok. Every niun oC eminence has those in 
his vicinity who hate, who envy, and who af- 
fecl to despise him. These will see his ac- 
f'onswilh a jaundiced eye, and will represent 
litem to othei's in the colora in which they 
theinselves beliold them. 

'I'he heaviest misfortune wll not shelter 
\i»u fram censuiv, when the conversatiwi 
i:ikes this turn. If you have lost your deai^ 
est friend, we juty you indeed ; but we cannot 
h>;lp observing, either that you have very lit- 
tle feelin?;, and do not grieve enough, or that 
ynu are highly blamealile in feeling; too much, 
'lud i^rievinjr too violently j or else, that there 
Is Kometliinsr very ridiculous in jour manner 
•if sl>owin!* your griefs, or in some circum- 
-itaiiii! of your l>ehavior under it. If you are 
ViiniijH'd of your whole fortimc. 'tis a terrible 
tl'inf; to ba Kivii, but it camiot be dissembled, 
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^hat your own imprudence was in a great 
ineasure the cause of it. 
' Let the weak and ill-natured enjoy the poor 
p\easure of whispering calmnny and detrac- 
tion, and let the man of sense display the wis^ 
dom and dignity of disregarding them. The 
dogs bay the moon, but the moon still shines 
on in its beautiful serenity and lustre and 
moves on in its orbit with undisturbed regu- 
larity. 

Let it be our first obje61: to do oijir duty, and 
not to be veiy anxious about any censure, but 
that of conscience. 



SOUL, 

LET us duly leani to prize and value our 
soul : is the body such a valuable piece ? what 
then is the soul ? the body is but a husk, or 
shell ; the soul is the kernel ; the body is but 
the cask ; the soul is the precious !iquor con- 
tained in it. The body is but the cabinet, the 
soul is the jewel. The body is but the dwell- 
ing, the soul the Inhabitant. The body is but 
the lanteni, the soul or spirit the candle of 
the Lord, that buiTks in it. And seeing there 
is siich difference between the soul and the 
body in respe6l of excellency, sure our better 
part challenges our greater care and diligence, 
lo make provision for it. IJodily provision is 
hill htdf provision ; it is but one part, and tliai 
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tlie meaner and more ignoble too, if we coft- 
sicler only the time of this life ; but if we con- 
sider a future state of endless duration after 
this life, then bodily provision will appear to 
be but no provision at all, in comparison, there 
being no proportion between so sliort a peri- 
od of time, and the infinite ages of eternity. 
Our great partiality towards our bodies, and 
neglecl of our souls, shows clearly what part 
we prefer ; we are careful enough in not 
wounding or maiming our bodies ; but we 
make bold to lash and wound our souls daily. 
AVe are industrious enough to preserve our 
bodies from slavery, &c. but we make no- 
thing of suffering our souls to be slaves and 
drudges to lusts, and to live in the vilest bon- 
dage to the most degenerate of creatures, the 
devil. 

We arm and defend our bodies, and our 
souls have as much need of armor as they, 
for the life of a Christian, is a continual war- 
fare, and we have potent and vigilant enemies 
to encounter withal, the devil, the world, and 
this con'upt flesh we carry about with us. We 
had need therefore, to put on the whole armor 
of God, that we may be able to stand in the 
evil day, and having done all may stand, hav- 
ing ourselves girt with truth, and having the 
breast plate of righteousness ; above all, tak- 
ing the shield of fdth, and for a helmet, the 
hope of salvation and the sword of the spirit, 
which is the v/ord of God. Ephes. vi. 13, U. 
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I Aever had a sight of my soul, says the em- 

jpor Ausi^Hus, and yet I have a great value 
>r it, because it is discoverable by its opera- 
tions : And by my instant experience of the 
p6t^er of God I have a proof of his being, and 
treason for my veneration. 

I am as certain that there is a God above, 
says Steme, as that I myself atn here below, — 
for how otherwise did I come here ? Ke must 
love virtue, and 4etest vie?, consequently he 
must both reward and punish. If we are not 
accoiintable creatures, we are surely the most 
unaccountable animals on the face of the earth. 
Consult the caterpillar, thou ignorant, and the 
butterfly shall resolve thee. In its first state, 
sluggish, helpless, inerl^— crawling on tlie face 
of the earth, and grossly feeding on the herb- 
age of the field. After this metamorphosis, its 
resurre6lion, a winged seraph, gorgeous to be- 
hold, light as air, atlive as the Vvdnd, sipping 
aurorean dew, and extra6ling ne6lareous es- 
sences, from aromatic flowers. 

A striking emblem of the soul of man ! 

THE BUTTERFLY. 

How glorious now ! how changed since yes-" 

terday. 

When on the ground a crawling worm it la^, 

Where ev*ry foot might tread its soul away. 

Who nds*d it thence ? and bid it ranpe the skies? 

•J 

Gave its rich pUimage, and its brilliant dyts I 




iee 1 
in'd for I 
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'Tiras God-4ls God Be thine-0 man 1— and lie*^ 
In this thy fellow creature lets thee see 
The wond'TOus cliaiigc that is ordain'd 

Uiee. 
Tiiou too slia't leave tliy reptile form behind^ 
And mount tlie skies, a pure ethcrial mind, l 
'i'iiere I'an^e among tlie stars, all bright and] 

iincciifjn'd. J 

Those »;ipeals which atheists tliemselves 
ii'iukc to reason, proclaim the soul of man to 
bo the ruling and lioblest part of him ; be^es 
tlie soul is the moi'e vital, moretenderand sen- 
siiilc part of us ; and consequently, the afBio 
llon of tiiis must render us much more nuser- 
ubiv, than any hardships or difficulties viiUe 
can impose upon the body. 



Al 



1'rith lie your guide, disdiun ambition's call, 
And if you fall with truth, you greatly EdI. ' 

Th'-rc aie lying looks, as well as lyinR 
ivo.t^s ; dissembling; smiles, deceiving sigaai 
an 1 <:\i-n a lyini; silence. 

N'jihinij appears so low and mean as lying 
..'4 ':Iijjin-Li;Utions ; and it is observable thai 
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only weak animals endeavor to supply by craft 
the ,defe6ls of strength. Virtue scorns a lie 
for its cover, and truth needs no orator. 

A liar is a he6lor towards God, and a cow- 
ard towards man. 

Sincerity of heart, and integrity of life, are 
the great and indispensible ornaments of hu- 
man life. 

That kind of deceit which is commonly laid 
•and smoothly carried on under the disguise of 
friendship, is of all others the most impious 
and detestable. 

Not to intend what you speak, is to give 
your heart the lie with your tongue ; not to 
perform what you promise, is to give your 
tongue the lie with your a6lions. 

Nothing can be more unjust or ungenerous, 
than to play upon the belief of a harmless per- 
son ; to make him suffer for his good opinion, 
and fai*e the worse for thinking me honest. 

It would be more obliging to say plainly, 
we cannot do what we are desired, than to 
amtuse people with fair words ; which often 
iput them upon false measures. 

Great men must go and meet truth ; if they 
are desirous to know it ; for iwmt will carry it 
to them. 

There is no vice that doth so cov» a man 
with shame, as to be false and perfidious. 

It is easy to tell a lie, hard to tell but a lie. 
One lie needs many more to maintain it. 

Sincenty is to speak as we think •, to <l<i ^a, 
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\vc pretend and profess ; to pcrfomi and m 
good our promise, and TCttlly to be what 
appear to be. 

Lying is a vice so very infamousi that i 
Hie (greatest liars caiiiiot licar it in othei-s. 

Tlie Ejjj'plian princes were used to we 
groldcn chain, lieset with precious stones, wl 
tliey stiled truth ; intimating that to be 
moat illustrious ornament. 

Nothing is more noble, nothing more i 
cmble, tlian fidelity. Faithfulness and ti 
are the most sacreil escelkncieB and end 
ments of the human mind. 

Most of 113 are aware of, and pretend to 
f est the barefaced instances of that hypocr 
i>y ■fl'hich we deceive otliers ; but few o( 
are upon our guai-d, to see that fatal liyj 
risy by which we deceive and over-reach 
cim hearts. It is a dangerous and flatter 
('■.stL-nipei-, v.-hich has undone thousands. 



TIME. 

TiOW !;peedily will the consunimationol 
tiling commence ! for yet a very liltie wli 
;md Uie commissioned arch-angel lifts »p 
hand to licaven, and swears by the Atmig' 
name, that " lime shall be no longer." Tl 
kbuKd opportunities will never return, i 
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pportunities will never more be offered, 
should negligent mortals wish ever so 
nately for a few hours — a few moments 
-to be thrown back from the opening e- 
r ; thousands of worlds would not be able 
cure the grant. 

rise man coimts his minutes. He lots 
le slip, for time is life ; which he makes 
by good husbandry and a right use and 
ation of it. 

^e the most of your minutes, says Au re- 
nd be good for something while you can. 
)w the true value of time ; snatch, seize, 
ijoy every moment of it. No idleness, 
iness, no procrastination ; never put oii 
morrow what you can do to-day. 
should read over our lives as well as 
; take a survey of our a6lions, and m:ike 
3pe6lion into the division of our time. 
Alfred (that tmly wise and great moll- 
is recorded to have divided the day and 
nto three parts : Eight hours he allotted 
and sleep in, eight for business and r^*- 
m, and eight he dedicated to study and 

• 

:ome but once into the world, and trifle 

)ur right use of it, making that a burden 

was given for a blessing, is strange in- 

on. 

le is what we want most, but what v;e 

)rst ; for which we must all account, 

time shall be no more, . 
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There is but Ihiic ntttl to drive away ihi 
tiiiic by foolish (Uitiiistmenis, ^rhich flit 
aivay so sivitily of iLst'lF, unci when once goni 
cfJi never bo le^alled. 

.'in klk- peRiuu is u land of monster in tl 
cna'.ion ; u'l nuiuiv h busy about him. Ho 
vi-etehed ia it to liear people complain, tli 
(be (hv bungs het:\y iiiwn them, that they ( 
j-oi kiwn- whaj ta Co v\:th themselves. Ho 
moiisti-ons are bv.cb e-^pre&sions among ere 
r.v.cr., -.vlio cu.i of^ily ti-eniselves to Uie (Ititi 
orixI-icMii iiiid ii)-.(iiUitiun ; lo the reiuling 
Mii-(\;i ii^'iks ; v!.t> may tiitrcise themselv 
i:i Oik ]H!i;.-:i: of lLr.oiv!;'(lj^c and virtue, a 
ewry I '■•..r o!' their li\es ntuke Ihenisth 

r.hiiiiid luo i^iei^ti Bt part of people sil dow 
;;:k1 diJ"' ap-iiticuliii- uceonnt of their tin 
V !:r,L a Khumcrul biil woiild ii be ! So irni 
•'.'..ir..'.T'.!tiiai-< for euunifi dilnk>n)>, and sin 
:Vi l;i.y(jr.d v.liat naliu'e requires ; so mu 
'..I ,j\-.;iiii';ait.iM-t(r.tom'iC!is; uo much furl 
■ j; o. . : J i>lh..'i; iiijcl'.l's inleri.pei-aiite ; ri> nm 
Cir K-'"'iii^' f'^ji*- '"'-1 "'^'''li"^''*>di"s ; sonm 
i\\ payiiij^ and nccivinK fonnal and inipti 
ncnt vhita, in itllc and foolish pi-ating, in ct 
fturlnj!; and revilin<!; our iieiirbbors ; so mu 
:ndr:s.vin!; .:nd talkiii); of ladhions ; and 
intich Io:it and wasted in d'lih); notbinjr. 

TiK-iv. ih ni' )nan btii huth a soul. and. if 
iviil \<-j:k careriiUy to tliat, )n- need nut co 
^iliiiii for vi Mnl of bnsiacsa. Wfccre th(.'if: ; 
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niany corruptions to mortify, so many in- 
nations to watch oyer, so niany temptations 
resist, the graces of God to improve, and 
:mer negle^s of all these to lament, sure he 
n never want sufficient employ rtieri't. For 
. these require time, and so men at their 
atlis find ; for those who have lived cafeless- 
, and wasted their time, would then give 
eir all to redeem it. 

It was a memorable pra6lice of Vespasian, 
rough the whole course of his life — he called 
mself to an account every night for the ac- 
ans of the past day, and so often as he found 
* had skipped any one day without doing 
>rae good, he entered upon his diary this me- 
lorial, " I/iave lost a day.'* 

If time, like nioney, could be laid by, while 
le was not using it, — ^there might be some 
icuse for the idleness of half the world — but 
?t not a full one ; for even this would be such 
1 economy as living on a principal sum, 
ithout making it purchase interest. 

Timie is one of the most precious jewels 
hich we possess ; but its true value is seldom 
nown till it is near a close, and when it is not 
i our power to redeem it. The right im- 
rovement of time is of the greatest conse- 
uence to mankind. The present moment is 
nly ours. The present moment calls for dis- 
atch ; and, ifnegle6lcd, it is a great chance 
f ever we get another opportunity. To-day 
re live, to-morrow we may die. Besides; w«! 
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have a great w-orl^ to do, and an appointi 
in M'nicli it must be done. The iince 
of tiais adda much to its Lrevity ; the v 
ol' it ui't^cs its impi'oveinent the more. I 
ol,sciT'-s, Wc ail complain of the shi 
of time, but spend it in siich a manner i 
hiiJtoo nsucli. 

The time we lire ought not to be cor 
Vy the mmibcr of ye:irs, but hy the use 
h.is been r.i;:de of it ; It is not the ex 
I ; round, but the yearly rent, which gi' 
, v.i'tic lo tl;e estate. Wretched and th 
]ts:i crerLturcs I in ihs only place where 
onsness were a virtue, we turn prodigal 
tiling; lies upon cur hands with such i 
ncsH; nor has tliei-e been so many devic 
riiyone tiling, as to make time glide aw 
pcn-epiblr, and to nopm;iose. A shillin 
he hoirdcd up with care, whilst that \v 
abiMC (he fiirc- of an estate, is iiur.f 
vilh d;v-er;.ra i.nd con;empi. 
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